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BY ALICE B N AL 


And fears that sin, with deep and deadly stain, 


Nay, do not wonder that her eyes grow dim, 
Though lately on his boist’rous play they smiled May brand the child that in her arms hath lain. 


As, cradled softly by her evening hymn, 





The mother watches o’er her only child Then, silently as falls the gentle dew, 
hat g, ez - t ipassioned gaze , , ; 

With that long, earnest, and impassion For which all day the fading blossoms pined, 

Thich s« =} », which so much fear betrays 
Which so much hope, which so much t yetra) Or as the evening wind comes rippling through 

, The clustering foliage o’er the lattice twined 

Lake the Madonna, mother of our Lord, : 

. * Her thoughts ascend to One whose power can save 

She ‘‘ hideth many things within her heart; : . 

; Who to her care this priceless treasure gave 


Bright fairy visions for his future stored, 


Which unto none her lips will e’er impart, 
Oh, child! in after years thy mother’s prayer 


May bring 
When restless murmurings and wild despair 


Not even him to whom her faith is given— 


Who shares her love with his fair boy and Heaven. 


hi 


thee blessings when thy heart is fain 





But cruel thoughts of paths his feet may tread— Wring from thine anguished soul a wild compla 
Thorny with trials—cast a shadow now, Then thank thy God, who, in thine infancy, 
ur young head, A Christian mother’s love vouchsafed to thee 


j 


As to her heart she clasps that de 





Or parts the soit ocks from his noble brow; 
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BY MARY SPENSER I (Sk 
(s P ’ 

Hettos, in his golden car, Reveling in that lovely scene 
Riding past each paling star Showering there his golden sheen 
Shimmering down through clouds afar, Deepening the luxuriant greer 

O'’er the crystal water glances Phabus lingers, earth caressing 
F lashing ripples dance and play Birds, with songs of prophecy 
Kissing back his fire-lit ray Murmuring winds speak wild { 
Mirroring his face alway Of summer's claddest jubilee 
jueting with his warm advances Here nature pours her best possessing, 
e flower-fringed la s sight entrances Blessing the spot with choicest blessing 





White wings flashing fill the air, 
Joy is trembling everywhere; 
Hark the notes of raptured prayer, 
Full and gloriously upwelling 
Echoing through the arching skies, 
Flooding earth with harmonies, 
Sounds of harp and song arise. 
High above the mountains swelling, 


F lout these words of glad love telling :— 


We love not as vain mortals love, 
With selfish utterance for ever, 
Which warps the lesson taught above 


Unto its own anright endeavor :— 


‘Which takes the heart it most should bless, 


As mortgage deed past-debt foreclosing 





-cepting ever, less and less, 





rhe more secure from chance of losing :— 


But with a reverent tenderness 
On fresh, sweet thought for ever feeding, 
That adds to joy—joys numberless— 


Bending the will by gentle leading 
g 





eban lyre, 


** For Love is like the Th 





Dumb—dumb, its soul to naught awaking, 


Till bursts its song still upward, higher, 


Touched by the sun-dawn o’er it breaking 


Stainless as Spring’s fresh opening bell, 
Pure as the trackless snows of heaven, 
Deep, deep as Truth’s unfathomed well, 


And true as steadfast star of even. 


** All sound, all sight reveal Love’s soul; 
All life is one long-living prayer ; 
Things commonest grow beautiful 


When love is breathing everywhere 


Flame, wave, and mountain, misty plain, 
Sunlight and starlight, wind and flower, 
Resolving each, in mystic strain, 


The hidden secret of Love’s power 


Give all thou art, or think, or know, 
Thy life, thy soul, thy inmost willing 
And wiser, better, holier grow 


Love’s sacred holocaust fulfilling.”’ 


~_—-7-or 


(See Plate.) 


Tue Lancaster City Water-Works are located 


ne mile southeast of the city, on the beautiful banks 





of the Conestoga River, whose head is a crystal 


fountain, 


‘* Whose stream so great, so good, 
Was loved, was honored as a flood; 
Whose banks the Muses dwe!* upon,”’ 


now winding among the green vales, filled with the 
gayest and most fragrant flowers of our land, and 
how sweeping onward amid the rocky cliffs covered 
with towering oaks. Innumerable and sparkling 
rivulets have their confluence into and swell the 
common channel of this circling river, 
Whose smiling eddies dimple on the main.”’ 

‘The original cost of the real estate, as represented 
in the drawing, was $30,821 A portion of this 
farm-land, including the dwelling-house, was after- 
wards sold by the city to Mr. Bernard Flynn, for the 


sum of $17,000 


{ The whole cost of City Water- 
Works and Reservoir, $150,000. The water-house 
} 


contains two forcing pumps, one operated on ! 


Vy an 
widershot water-wheel, the other by a horizontal 


wel. The water is forced through and conducted 





by a single main, or cast iron pipe of eight inches 





calibre. extending 5000 feet to the reservoir. From 


the reservoir, located at the east end of the city, 


another twelve inch pipe conducts the water 4429 


feet to the court-house, the centre of the city, from 


which pipes of lesser calibre branch off and extend 
36,000 feet through the several streets, thus giving 
an abundant supply of pure water to the city. The 


works were completed in 1836 


The Conestoga is now a navigable stream, with 
six locks, and many valuable flour mills in operation 


The head of the navigation is two miles below t 


City Water-Works 


900 feet wide, and the distance from head of naviga 


t 


lt is a very circuitous stream 


tion to Safe Harbor, where it empt es into the Sus- 
Its flow, at low 
The averag 


water power at each of the | cks is about 120 horse 





quehanna, is about sixteen miles 








water, is 13,653,373 cubic feet daily 


power 
The world has no healthier or happier spot than 
the Conestoga Manor. It is divided into farms 
averaging about 200 acres each; and the fortunate 
owners of these fruitful inclosures are the happiest 
and most independent men on earth. By the sweat 
of their own brows, the rich soil is tilled and the 
golden harvest is gathered, and, after it is stored 
they eat, drink, and are happy. They enjoy th 
luxuries that princes would envy. Their lordliness 
consists in outvieing each other in raising the fa 
cattle and the finest horses ; and when they annus 
assemble in convention, or to enjoy their “ harvest 
home,’’ wearing the Christian crown of brothe: 
love, their hearts swelling with honest virtues, t 
are truly styled the “ kings of the manor.” 


CONESTOGA. 























Wovtp ‘“Godey’s’’ readers, both fair and unfair, 
like to hear agajn from that * coterie, literary and 
social,’’ whose entreaties called forth the unhappy 
attempt at an Independence poem as recorded in the 
** Book ?”’ 


indeed, we are firmly persuaded that they 


We are quite sure that they 


September 
would 
are dying to get a farther insight into our “ doings ; 
for we, in our little village, are but an epitome of the 
nation at large. and, as that is convinced that the 
whole world, civilized and barbarous, is absorbed in 
contemplating the march of this republic. so we are 
that 


» progress toward the 


self-complacent enough to believe the entire 


Union takes an interest in the 
heights of literary fame which our * reading circle” 
is making with such unexampled rapidity. 

By way of preface to the following pages, the au- 


hor begs leave to say, that some of the graver mem- 





bers of this “ circle being greatly scandalized at 
the proceedings, on various occasions, of certain 


other and more volatile members, entreated her to 
The | 


entered upon to accomplish so desirable a result is 


use them up” in an “article.” ong journey 


here described. Its circumlocution no one can deny ; 


of its eflicacy it becomes me to say no more than 


that it elicited, on being promulgated in our august 
assemblage, the intended eflect—a laugh from all 
sides. 
‘* Goosey, goosey, gander, 

Where dost thou wander ? 

Up stairs and down stairs, 

And in my ladye’s chamber.’’ 

Ir was proposed, at a recent meeting of the Circle 


which I now have the honor to address, that, to vary 
the entertainments of the evening and assist the mem- 
bers in their efforts for mutual improvement, criti- 
cisms on the various original articles, and strictures 
on the manners and conduct of one another, should 
be 

} 


learned and 


prepared and submitted for the edification of this 
W hile weighing 


mcluded that re- 


po ife association this 
proposal in my own mind, I have ¢ 

ews of new books and extracts ffom ancient ones, 
to have access, 


to which all are not so fortunate as 


might prove equally useful 


Acti 


tlemen, to invite your attention to a very old work, 


r upon this idea, I proceed, ladies and gen- 


a copy of which I have recently, to my great joy, 


discovered in the library of a friend. Very tew 


copies are now extant, and they are only to be 


found in the musty, worm-eaten collections of in- 


dustrious bibliopolists ; but it is a book that in genera- 





tions past was the delight of the 1 and the young, 


a chosen companion in the parlor and the nursery, 


7* 


as well as in the lonely attie of the student and philo- 
] 


sopher ; so admirably are its varied contents adapted 
to the capacities of all, and so fitted its abstruse 


It 
chiefly made up of poems of different lengths, from 
to 


themes for the contemplation of the wisest is 


the coupiet and single verse pieces containing 
twenty stanzas. 


But the 


The subjects are infinitely diverse. 


title should be set forth without further 


delay. It runneth thus :— 


‘* Mother Goose’s Melodies, the only pure edition, 


containing all that have ever come to light of her 


memorable writings, together with those which have 
been discovered among the MSS. of Herculaneum. 
The whole compared, revised, and sanctioned by 
one of the Annotators of the Goose Family.”’ 

What a vast range of topics is here presented! 
Here we find, on turning over the leaves, the love 
of the ancient troubadour who woos his fair 


song 


cream ;”’ 


ladye by promises of “strawberries and 
the | 
King Arthur and his Queen ; 


Robina Hood; 


thousand 


the story of xirley-meal pudding made by good 
bold 
and the unheard-of achievements of a 
the 
e Jacky Horner who extracted a plum from his 


the adventures of 


other personages, from redoubtable 
litt! 


pie to the almost incredible race of the two cripples 
All 


the most elevated 


at which the two blind men were spectators. 
these are clothed in language of 
poetry, and illustrated by many hundreds of engrav- 
ings in the highest style of art, and unequaled for 
force and expression 

It is not to be expected that I should dilate upon 
the 


extracts from even a tenth part of them ; a work too 


subjects of these numerous poems, or furnish 


laborious for myself, and which might prove weari- 


some to the hearers I will 


therefore, at present, 
direct attention to a single piece, in which there is a 


cree of obscurity to render it interesting 


sufficient de 
and to have employed the researches of many learned 
Their lal 


ever, have not been successful in bringing to light all 


ymmentators for several ages sors, how- 


ng of the poem and the remarkable 


But not 


the hidden mean 
events of which it presents a bare sketch 
kspeare 


even Sha has suffered so much from the dif- 


ferent readings of merciless commentators as have 


these lines from the alterations and mutilations of 
various hands. The true reading is only to be found 
in the copy now before me. The poem in its exqui- 
site whole being as brief as beautiful, I shall insert 


it entire. 


he moan in the moon came down too soon, 
the way to Norridge; 

e south he burnt his mouth, 
” 


¢ ml 
iting cold 





plum-porridge. 
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To the lover of true poetry, him who delighteth 
in correct rhythm and harmonious flow of words, 
these lines will afford a source of intellectual gratiii- 
cation ever new and pleasurable; but to the patient 
student in lunar history, they open a field of un- 
pounded extent and interest. Here, as on common 
ground, may the plodding, matter-of-fact historian, 
and the poet, with his thrilling sense of the beautiful 
and his far-seeing gaze into the spiritual, expatiate 
logether 

In what manner did the man in the moon come 


down ? 





Is there such a place as Norridge, and if 
there be, where is it situated? Who was the man 
in the south, and how was it possible for him to burn 
his mouth with co/d plum-porridge? These were 
some of the questions that perplexed the minds of 
men in former ages It was reserved for a com pa- 
ratively modern explorer in this field to arrive at the 
truth, and for such an obscure individual as myself 
to have the honor of announcing the results of his 
researches to the world 

My excellent mother tells me that, about fifty years 
ago, While in the home of her childhood, a wild nook 


among the mountains in the north-eastern part ol 





this our Empire State. a bold, adventurous man went 


up in a balloon ; ed thing those days 


in 


an nupara 


But he was more successful than modern aeronauts, 


who are greatly appla ided if they are able to travel 
but two or three miles on the track towards the sun, 
and consider themselves we T when landed with 
Whole bones and a few bruises in the top of a tree 


For he did not stop till he had reached the moon it- 


sell, that mysterious and little-known p m of the 


universe about which so many speculations have 
been advanced, and at which so many telescopes 
have been leveled without any very sati-<factory 
resul This expedition is alluded to in Mother 
Goose’s concise and graphic manner on the sixty- 


first page of her work, where the following lines 


‘* What ’s the news of the day, 


Good neighbor, I pray ? 
They say the balloon 
” 


Hias gone up to the moon 


Brief 


as they do, within their sma 


ines indeed, but full of meaning, containing, 
| compass, indisputable 


evidence of the truth of my venera‘ed mother’s n 





W hich evidence, were it necessary to make 


it stronger, is corroborated by the very interesting 
illustration accompanying the stanza It portrays 
two respectable-looking men of middie age, attired 
m antiquated habi'iments, gazing intently upwards 


And ill 


would it befit the important theme to criticise, as 


at a balloon vanishing among the clouds 


some most unthinking and self-sufficient persons 


have done, the perspective of this picture, pronounc- 
ing it unworthy of regard merely because the balloon 
is too near the heads of the spectators beneath, and 
not big enough. Away with such paltry criticism 


Return we to our aerial voyager. He nev 


came 


back to this mundane sphere ; but he wrote ab 
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in the moon, giving an account of his travels, a ful! 
description of the place and inhabitants, with a his- 
tory of the most remarkable events in the career of 
that hitherto almost unknown character, the man in 
the moon himself. Therein were unfolded many of 
the circumstances connected with his journey to the 
south, which, it appears, had furnished subjects for 
many of the other etiusions of Mother Goose, besides 
that introduced above, where the expedition is darkly 
intimated 

This unique work was thrown down from the 
moon and fell, as the writer intended, directly in that 
sheltered nook from which he started on his adven- 
turous journey. My grandfather, who had a passion 
for collecting rare books. obtained this one, and never 


allowed it to pass from his hands. If he had been 


l } in all beok 


as skilled in navigation as he was learned 


lore, this wonderfully interesting 


Ala: 


of mine was one of the three wise men of Gotham, 


production might 


now be in my possession. ' this erudite ancestor 


whose fool-hardy and most disastrous marine excur- 
sion is briefly described, and whose sad fate is ob- 
scurely hinted at in the one hundred and filly-second 
of the Melodies, 


which reads thus :— 


“ Three 


Went to sea ina bowl; 


wise men of Gotham 


And if the bowl had been stronger, 


My song 


been longer.’’ 


Unfortunately for the literary world, my grand- 


father took the lunar history which he prized so 


highiy with him when he put to sea Ile shared the 


fate of his companions, Whose vast wisdom was 


insufficient to save them from the effects of their 


temerity for temerity it clearly was, even if the 


bow! had been, as some commentators opine, a pot- 


ash kettle, and not as our family annals represent it, 
and as I be an ordi- 


nary bread-bow! already cracked 


ieve it to have actually been- 


But it were irrelevant to discuss the matter here 


One thin I 


g is certain, the trio perished in the Waters, 
and with them were irrecoverably lost that invalua- 
ble lunar history and my grandfather's cocked hat 
recol- 


Of the book nothing remains but the unfading 





lection of its Most important disclosures in the minds 


, While of the frail hat which shadowed 
) 


my grandfather's learned cranium a correct delinea- 


ota very few 


tion is preserved in the cut accompanying the above 
pathetic poem as it stands on the immorta! pages of 
Mother Goose 

My ancestor, with a presentiment, as it would 
seem, of his unhappy end, had by frequent rehearsals 


le his daugh 





mi ‘r familiar with the lunar history, 
which she carefully cherished in her memory and in 
turn related tome. And, therefore, with what [am 
about to unfold so well authenticated, I proceed to 
communicate it without farther explanation 

The man in the south, it appears, was a venerable 
gentleman who was stationed at the southern pole, 
to which it was his business daily to a 


pply whale- 
oil, so that it might not get rusty and thus impede 


the earth’s motions. The food of this ancient fune- 

















tionary consisted of ice fried in cold water and sea- 
soned with new-fallen snow. But it chanced that a 
ship attached to some exploring expedition passed 
that way, and the crew, taking pity on the lonely 
pole-tender, left him some plum-porridge. Now, this 
plum-porridge, though we should call it co/d, was 
so much /ess cold than the usual diet of the old man, 
that the first mouthful he took seemed to him scald- 
ing hot. He dropped his bowl and spoon, and roared 
so loudly with pain that the man in the moon heard 
him. The man in the moon is of a very benevolent 
disposition, as many lovers whose evening rambles he 
looks upon approvingly can testify. So he laid aside 
his pipe and prepared to fly to his friend’s relief. His 
intended prescription was on the homaopathic prin- 
ciple of applying a remedy similar in its nature to 
the cause of the disease, and, as the man in the south 
had burnt his mouth with cold drink, he determined 
to make a cold application to relieve his agony. As 
expeditiously as possible, but with great difliculty, 
for the process was not an easy one, he filled a vial 
with pure moonshine and started off on his kind 
errand. 

But how did he go? In answering this question, 
the illustration of the poem in the edition before me 
will be of great assistance. There, the man in the 
moon appears with one arm thrown round a horn of 
the slender crescent, and thus, while the other, care- 
fully grasping the vial, waves gracefully, he sails 
with majesty through the air. The suflering pole- 
man is seen below in the foreground of the picture, 
seated with his bowl in his lap, his expressive but 
distorted countenance plainly evincing the agony 
which he endures. In my humble opinion, we are 
not to suppose that this was the actual relative posi- 
tion of the two parties during his moonship’s entire 
journey ; but that the painter, with that admirable con- 
ciseness of delineation which characterizes al] these 
pictures, chose to present in one eflective whole the 
two most widely sundered and important characters 
in this astonishing drama. It was a bold stroke of 
genius, to which the wondering and spontaneous 
admiration of the beholder is the best tribute 

But how sped the lunar traveler on his charitable 
? 


voyage That voyage commenced most prosper- 


ously, and as fast as could be went he on his way, 
his round face glowing with generous excitement, 
and gleaming brightly through the soft moonlight 
haze that enveloped his form. But it turned out, 
according to the old proverb, ‘the more haste the 
worse speed.”? For, as he was going along under 
full headway, that surprising performance took place 
which is recorded on the twelfth page of the Goose 
Melodies, in that poem beginning with “ High, did- 
dle, diddle.”” To quote the author’s brief and 
graphic words— 
“ The cow jumped over the moon !*? 

and while with headlong fury executing this feat, 
she dashed the cork out of the vial which his moon- 
ship held in his hand, and, direful to relate, all the 
moonshine escaped. It is in allusion to this misfor- 


tune that the words “too soon’’ are introduced in 


the poem; words that have been subjected to a 
variety of interpretations, and that have puzzled the 
brains of many wise men to understand in the least. 
Now we plainly see their force ; for, if the man in 
the moon had not started when he did, and gone so 
fast, his encounter with the cow would not have 
been fraught with such mischievous results. 

What to do he did not know ; for, while he was 
filling his vial again, the man in the south might die 
of his burns. There were two horns to his moon, 
but none, alas! to this dilemma. So he paused for 
a while in mid air. irresolute. 

Just then came sailing along, with her broom un- 
der her arm, that enterprising old lady who had, 
ages before, been “tost up in a blanket seventy 
times as high as the moon,’’ and whose method of 
making herself useful, after she got there, is thus 
described in the melodies :— 


—— ‘In her hand she carried a broom. 
‘Old woman, old woman, old woman,’ said I, 


*O whither, O whither, O whither so high?’ 


To which she replies, emphatically and directly— 


“<To sweep the cobwebs from the sky, 


And I shall be back again by and by 


The last line is designed to intimate that she did not 
spend all her time among the clouds, but occasion- 
ally visited her former acquaintances ; no doubt by 
way of relief from what must be a very laborious 
employment. Being somewhat garrulous, the sky- 
sweeper stopped to have a chat with the man in the 
moon. She told him that she had just returned 
from a visit to the earth, where she called upon an 
old friend, who has since, like herself, been cele- 
brated in song, her virtues and industry being thus 


set forth by Mother Goose— 


‘* There was an old woman lived under the hill, 
And, if she’s not gone, she lives there still 
Baked apples she sold and cranberry pies; 


And she’s the old woman that never told lies.”? 


Who would not be content to lead an obscure but 
praiseworthy life, in order to be made immortal in 
lines like these? And we cannot fail to observe 
how the fire of the p et Is tempered by cautiousness 
in the second line. It is not asserted that this aged 
and virtuous female stil! lives, lest we shou!d go on 
a fruitless journey to behold so much impersonated 
goodness ; neither may we cease to hope that such 


an ornament to the human race still pursues her 
blameless career below. Matchless poet, who 
so well understands how to sway the minds of men. 

But let us hear the broom-bearer’s story. She 
proceeded to relate that this excellent person had 
told her some wonderful things. How that, in a 
certain village, distinguished by the name of Nor- 
ridge, near her abode, there dwelt people of such 
strange habits. They all minded their own business, 
though they were social, and friendly, and universal- 
ly united, so that their amity and good will were 


surprising to contemplate. They neither quarreled 


in their sewing societies nor squabbled in their 
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choirs. That class of the inhabitants called young 
gentlemen, otherwise beaux, were models of pro- 
priety and good-breeding. They attended strictly 
to their professional pursuits, instead of spending the 
time strutting the streets and flourishing canes, to 
be looked at by another class denominated young 
ladies; they thought older men wiser than them- 
selves, and to the expression of their opinions 
listened deferentially ; at musical concerts, they 
never talked and laughed aloud with those near 
them, or criticised audibly the performers, lest it 
should annoy others who might wish not to lose a 
<ingle strain. At their literary assemblies, so called, 
while any read aloud, these young gentlemen and 
young ladies united in listening most attentively ; 


ling or talking 





there were no tardy arrivals, no gi 
behind fans, no keeping up of a running commentary 
on the pages read, by means of a game of backgam- 
mon with the dice as an accompaniment to the 


orator’s voice. But, with mouths wide open and 


folded hands, they sat as still as mice, drinking in 


Thereafter, they discussed, in a very 


every word 
erudite and philosophical manner, what they had 
heard; instead of falling furiously to teazing one 
another, the young ladies the gentlemen on the mat- 
ter of mysterious attentions to certain other young 


ladies, and the beaux their fair fellow-members on 


the same remarkable theme. No; there was not a 
bit of this last amusement. When the piano was 
opened, and a young lady sat down to play, there 
would be such a sudden and universal silence as 
was almost appalling. One could hear a fly crawl 
on the carpet; and as for the striking up of the mu- 
sic being the signal for a general hullabaloo. par- 
ticularly by those who had been the most urgent for 
a song, such a thing was unheard of in this won- 
drous Villiage of Norridge. 

Thus far had the old woman who swept the sky 
proceeded, when the man in the moon burst into a 
wud laugh, clapped his hands, and uttering a few 
hasty words, as if struck with a new idea, put spurs 
to the moon, and, wafting a parting salute, was out 
of her sight in a jiffy. The old woman, enraged at 
his sudden departure, shook her broom angrily after 
him, her disappointment in losing a listener being 
enough to destroy the pleasure which she might 
have experienced in beholding the sudden joyful 
lighting up of his moonship’s saddened visage. She 
saw that it was vain to attempt to follow him on his 


Swill career ; and, as she beheld the last flutter of 





his coat skirts disappearing under a cloud, she, all 


wnorant of the noble motives which actuated him, 


set him down quite as foolish as the * wondrous 
wise man”’ she used to know, who “ jumped into a 
bramble bush,”’ and whom she thoroughly despised 
lo such misjudgments are the best and wisest sub- 
ected. In fact, this respectable person, worthy 
though her character may be, in some points, of our 
esteem, tugged away at ber sweeping night and day, 
holding in equal contempt the book-learning of the 


hero of the bramble bush and the benevolence of the 


man in the moon. 


eeenennmnmrrmrrwwn 


weer 


But it is time that I explained the reason of the 


rapid flight of the latter, which, happily, the lunar 
history unfolds. Being proverbial for his polished 
manners, he would not, without sufficient cause, 
have left a lady in such an unceremonious way. 


rable cob 





He heard, with great interest. the vents 
web destroyer s account of the state of things at 
Norridge. Now he did not like to doubt anything 


that was said by the ancient 


ady who dwelt be- 
neath the hill, whose character for veracity he we!l 
knew, and he concluded that some one must have 
imposed the tale upon her honest nature, and not 
that she had seen with her own eyes what she re- 
lated. But he could not help saying to himself, 
‘Such a place as this that they describe, where 
there are such remarkable people and such uncom- 
mon social usages, must be ALL MOONSHINE And, 
by my pipe and beard,’’ he exclaimed, with vehe- 
ment earnestness, “ it is, then, just the spot to refill 
my vial, quicker and with purer moonshine than at 


the fountain head itself So off he flew, in the 
hasty manner already mentioned. 

And here, at this most interesting period, my 
breathlessly attentive and astonished auditory, sorry 
am I[ to be obliged to tell you that there is a vast 
blank in the history. But, by the light of nature 
and of reason, we may be enabled to arrive at some 
conclusions respecting the success of the in portant 
expedition of the man in the moon. We can imagine 
him speeding away to our dull orb, inquiring, as he 
goes, the road to Norridge. We snow that the 
earth still turns round, the pole never having failed 
Therefore, we may 


able to 


to do its duty for lack of oil 


be also sure that the man in the south ts stil 
perform his functions, and that his kind benefactor 
reached him in season to save his valuable life, hav- 
ing obtained a speedy and copious supply of unadul- 
terated moonshine. 

Here I take my leave, for the present, of this 
great and rare collection of the Melodies of Mother 
Goose. If I have succeeded in exciting an interest 
and a desire, in the minds of any of my hearers, to 
know more of these incomparable productions of her 
genius, I may at some future period do myself the 
honor of laying before them further extracts. But 
as for the lunar history, whose wondertul disclo- 
sures have enabled me to comprehend many obscure 
passages in her poems, it were best that what more 
of its contents are treasured in my memory remain 
buried there For they tell of beings and places, of 
manners and customs, quite incredible and incompre- 
hensible to the dull wits of mortals, and I have no 
desire to run the risk of being pronounced the author 
of a hoax, or of impairing a character for veracity, 
which, as my statements are thus far within the 


bounds of probability, I can unshrinkingly claim 


rmount 





Having, on this occasion, taken up a gres 
of your valuable time, I conclude with one brief and 
appropriate line from the gifted ancestress of the 


extensive and flourishing Goose fami!ly— 


‘* Now my story is done 





< 
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THE TOILETTE 


CHAPTER VII. 

Tue Romans, like the Greeks, had a distinguish- 
ing feature of dress which was diflerent from that of 
all other nations—the toga—and it corresponded with 
the pal/ium of the Greeks. It was a robe of peace, 
and was chiefly worn in the city. 

The toga usually worn by rich people was large, 
wide, and made of fine materials, and the Romans 
took much pains in adjusting the folds so as to make 
it sit gracefully. These folds were sometimes col- 


lected in a knot. Thus we read in the “ /Eneid :”’ 


‘* Bare were her knees, and knots her garments bind, 
Loose was her hair and wantoned in the wind.”’ 


Women formerly wore the toga, but afterwards 
they adopted a different robe called a sto/a ; it had a 





broad border reaching to the feet, and when they 
went abroad they threw over it a kind of mantle 
called palla 

There are, however, various opinions on this sub- 
ject ; some learned authors assert that the toga and 
the stola were the same garment as to shape and 
form, the only difference between them being that 
the latter had a border or fringe ; others repudiate 
this idea, and declare that they were in every way 
different 


The usual color for the toga was white, but when 


IN 
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ANCIENT ROME. 
persons were in mourning they wore it of a black or 
dark color 

The women’s tunic reached to the feet and had 
long sleeves ; they also wore a girdle. 

Tunics were often presented to foreign princes as 
presents ; Virgil says :— 


** And rich embroidered vests for presents bear.”’ 


Meh and women, but particularly the latter, wore 
quantities of false hair, often arranged in the shape 
of a helmet. The head-dresses of the Roman wo- 
men frequently changed, but when they went abroad 
they at all times covered their faces with a veil 
They were particularly addicted to frizzling aud 
curling their hair, and raising it into stories of curls, 


hei 


the lofty pile of false hair they wore upon their heads 


some of a great ght. Ancient writers say that 


resembled a building. They used long hair pins to 


fix their curls. Thus Virgil says :— 


‘« His frizzled hair to soil, 
Hot with the vexing iron, and smeared with fragrant 
oil.*? 





Arranging the hair was a matter of grave import- 
ance; slaves frizzled and adjusted it, and a numbei 
of females learned in the art of the coifleur attended 
to see to the proper arrangement of the locks, while 
the fair dame herself watched the growing edifice ot 
curls, gold, pearls, precious stones, crowns, or chap- 
lets of flowers, in a mirror made of polished steel 
or brass, of tin, or of silver. 

Ribbons. or fillets, were a very general head-dress 
Thus Virgil says :— 


‘s In perfect view, their hair with fillets tied 


* 


Anembroidered or golden net or caul was frequently 
used to inclose the hair. We find in the “ Acneid 
‘Her head with ringlets of her hair is crowned, 


And in a golden caul the curls are bound.’’ 
The caul appears, also. to have been used to in- 


‘uv 
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close the tresses of a corpse ; for, in describing the Cosmetics, washes, paint, and perfumes were 
preparations for the funeral of Pallas, after the ac- much used among the Roman women. White lead 
count of the vests in which the body was arrayed, to whiten the skin, and vermilion to make it red, i 
we read :— were constantly employed by both sexes. The wile 
of Nero invented a pomatum said to have preserved 
‘: One vest arrayed the corpse, and one they spread ‘ 

: ; Be ers her beauty. But not content with paints and oint- 
O’er his closed eyes, and wrapped around his head ; ’ 


That when the yellow hair in flame should fall, ments, the women wore patches also, and stained 











The catching fire might burn the golden caul.”’ } their eyelids and eyebrows with black powder or 

soot. They also wore massive ear-rings, sometimes 

The priests who offered up sacrifices for the fer- three or four in each ear, of immense value, brace- 

tility of the ground had a woolen bandage, tied with lets, necklaces, armlets, brooches, and clasps. Men 

ribbons, round the head. To this custom, probably, Wore a twisted chain, or a circular plate of gold 
Virgil alludes :— ; 
‘‘ His hoary locks with purple fillets bound.”? ‘‘ Some at their backs their gilded quivers b re, 
— : Their chains of burnished gold hung down before.’ 
JENEID 


Other of the ministers of religion wore wreaths 


of oak leaves, or vervain, around their brows.* Thus 


Roman matrons wore an ornament peculiar to 


r >» » *) . 
in the /Eneid themselves, called seementum Some authors sup- 


‘‘ In purest white the priests their heads attire ; pose it to have been a necklace, others imagine it 
* * * * * * } was an embroidered ribbon or fringe, sewn upon the 


And o’er their linen hoods, and shaded hair, » robe. Women of all ages also hada boddice, formed 


Long twisted wreaths of twisted vervain wear of a broad ribbon, which served for modern stays, 


° € . ‘ore a clas ‘le » left <houlder 
Suppliants, also, and warriors wore fillets of pur- and they wore a clasp or buckle on the left shoulder, 
alse a muffler or handkerchief round the neck 


ple or of gold /Eneas is thus described :— 
, A Roman bride on her wedding-day was always 
‘* Green wreaths of bays his length of hair inclose 

, 2 . covered with a flamen, or red veil. 


A golden fillet binds his awful brows.’ 


—_———___+ veo oe 


CAGE BIRDS 


BY ANNA C. AUSTIN. 





THE CHICKADEE. $ September, they leave the woods and come into the 
> gardens and orchards, and even into large towns and 

Tus familiar, hardy, little bird is found in the cities, in quest of food. 
Northern and Middle States and British America In captivity, they may be fed on large seeds, as 
During autumn and winter, families of these birds those of the sun-flower, and the various kinds of 
are seen chattering and roving through the woods, grain. Their song has very little variety. Its prin- 


feeding on insects and their larvee and eggs. In cipal note is that from which its name is derived 
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BY ROBERT 
‘It is better to go to the i than to 
and the living will lay it to heart.’’—SoLomon. 
DvuRING a visit to Washington. I rode out to the 


Congressional Burial-Ground Though I have a 


lor graveyards n hosynuerasy 


monomania 


is not of a gioomy or morose character ’ to 
str through the paths and avenues of ¢ eries 
and peruse the often touching inse1 is tot de- 
parted, because they afford more instruc ( erial 
for me on than any « r places whats« 
Phe ¢ Y : Burial-Grot S situate yout 
‘ ic in nd i 4 i c 1 ul ‘ t I | the 
waters of 1 \ ‘ ses about ten 
acres of ground ] 1 11s rural and pictur- 
esque 1 the extrem Nature and Art have com- 
ined to beautify and adorn t { resting-place of 
4 ~ me ly ‘ } g 
1h V g pine I ~ ( 
11 i i \\ ‘ 
it i ) < ia 
ma 1 i i is t 
x genius with v PEO] ! 
= te ' No hum din i s ] 
here : carriages and horse 1 do not tle her 
1 thy streets: thy pay ts are not thro I | 
the care-worn or pleasure ( ‘ vd: thes 
wi e ol engine i it { s alten nt 
b t t« ed 1) gn green retreats : com- 
! ‘ 14 t A nthyw s 
I vealth | struggle for fame cease 
{ ( 7 «5 ( ‘ | x th ‘ , V 
ot rt ole rt ck. what tl g 
; ! ! \ t hopes and fears! 
\ } \ | nt hatred! what | p- 
} S ] ery ' what exulta mand d S] 2: 
“ | s | vy! what struggles for wealth and 
{ é such as the mi ns ol 1g cilles are 
l it ti present n wt! 
1 I ie mem ls of a promiscnous mul- 
1 manot comn ling form Whose tongue 
0 ‘ fied S é y at the feet of the babe 
a g In this Im ppointed fora 
ervant and 1 er, the indigent and tl 
oO t posse ‘i i s by side Truly, Deat! 
thou t i¢ ONLY le el 
in strolling through the ground, I was struck by 


ar and aflecting stvle of commencing the 
“ monuments, showing by 
what relatives they were erected 


nits s some of the 


on 
if by parents, the 
inscription commences thus:—* Sacred to the me- 


mory of our dear son,”’ or “‘ daughter,” and vice versa 





SWELI IR 

y the house fea zg; fo it is the end of all men, 
In one p u ny eve ¢ nt tf s sim} ind touc hing 
senten Sacre lk memory ¢ mv only boy! 
Doubtless this monument was erect vy a Widowed 
! her, and he was hie \ n of a Widow 
How aflecting ! It must have } ced one's heart 
to behold that sorrowing m« rf ving her only 
boy to his x | Met] is can st ‘ 
attending the y bse jules N bye ke e re 
mains dumb while t dust is heaped over his ! 
Der 2 form At ength he i 1 h of her s« ] 
grows too big to be represse d si Ivances 1 
1 t b k « 1 ‘ “ave \ ner s i i> 1 hie r ¢ cs 
as she catches the last © npse ot 1 ‘ nial ¢€ int 
and as she looks, she exclaim Farewell, my s« 

my son! my only beloved! Would to God I had 
died for thee Fare we my « are we ull 
? earthly ress! Attempt nott ! tme! 
I will go1 iz all my days, t ! ‘ ~ 
come a no with I Vv to the gris Lhe is 
certainly the clim of ‘ 

Farther a g. the w is “ Our F: arrested 
my atten ! Some of the sleepers, 1 per ‘ 
had arrived to the age of threescore years ¢ i fel 
and a few had felt the frosts of fourse winters 
It is to be hoped that they came to their f rest 
place as ‘* shocks of corn fully ripe fort | ve 
that 1 the last momen tl | t « hew 
long ives Was ] sant to them 

The pub Vauit is s ne 1 centre of tl 
grounds, and ntended | n 
of those Whose remains ( ’ One 
future period Let us take avie f it} char 
nel house, whose heavy door I n i es 
reminds one of Milton’s deser} n of the opening 
of the gates of Hell - 

On a sudden, open fly 
With impetu 31 1 ! 
The infernal d ‘ e 
Harsh thun 

What awe strikes 1 bn ! $ ‘ . 
dark and gloomy mat 1 of ( Llow « f 
the solitude! In looking around, I f l that | is 
surrounded by more than a score piled one 
upon the other I saw so, that no vu ur de ! 
were deposited bere—none but the illustrious and 
renowned. Among others, I found the remains of a 


celebrated minister, who represented in life one of 


How 


the most powerful kingdoms of th 
humiliating the thought that those who once con- 


~ 
de 


5 
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trolled whole empires, who disposed of vast reve- 
nues, who lived in state and “fared sumptuously 
every day,”’ should be compelled to resign all and 


be confined within a few sheets of lead, and laid 
vay out of sight in this dark niche! 


yner of the ground may be 


to 


south-west c 


n the column erected the memory otf Major- 


‘ieneral Brown, who was once commander-in-chief 


our army. It is simply a broken shaft, and is 
wetical in the extreme. To the north of this stand 
a row of monuments, similar in design, erected over 


e graves of members of Congress who have died 


t Washington. Between General Brown and Judge 


Barbour (late of the Supreme Court) le the remains 
the briiliant and accomplished William Wirt, un- 
arked even by a single stone to tel! where his dust 

: blush ?”? The 


‘Oh, Shame! where is thy 


noses 


oquent Wirt lies without a monument, while hun- 


dreds of costly cenotaphs rise in the same inclosure 


over those to whom the following satirical « pitaph 
of Cowper might be more appropriately applied :— 
For threescore vears this lif r hero led 
At morn he rose—at n ie W » bed 





Satirize and philosophize as we may, we yet 
shrink, with an instinctive horror, from t desecra- 
m of our remains by placing t 1on a level with 


the brute 


ye of 





as they bury their dead at Naples? Mr. Willis, in 


nis ay, gives a 





graphic de- 


scription of the modus operand: in that city. 


+wee + 


m tT 


nue, 


Amonce the flowers of radiant 
That bloom and flaunt in yon bright vale, 
Not one that sips the evening dew, 


ng gale, 


Or bends to kiss the morni 
Is half so dear to me as thou 


Fair Lily with the clear white brow; 
From whom the sun his glance withdrew— 
Nor marr’d a face so bright and true 

{n thee, pale emblem, I but see 


A counte rpart of gentie love, 


Sach 


as, entwined with pu 


Seeks all it 


Nor 


The homage paid to things be! 


s strength from founts above; 


hopes to gain, by glitter 


g show 





Esteeming those the royal 


That deck fair Virtue’s diaden 


‘« There are three hundred and sixty-five pits, one 
of which is opened daily for the dead of the city, 
who are thrown in, without shroud or coffin, and the 
pit is sealed up at night for a year; and thus are 


flung into these noisome pits, like beasts, the greater 


part of the population of this vast city—the young 
and the old—the virtuous and vicious together, with- 
out the decency even of a rag to kee p up the distine- 


' 
ile. I never 


tions of was so humiliated in my life 
I did not think anything 
Pah! it 


God grant I may never 


as by this he 


rid spectacle. 
human could be so recklessly abandoned. 
at heart. 


" 
SICK 


makes one 


die at Nap es 





There are but few who cannot feel the beauty of 
the Eastern benediction —‘* May you die among 
your kindred, and sleep with the dust of those you 
love ! It is true that it matters not to the uncon- 
scious dead where their remains repose, but the deep 
fee ngs olf the i P req ‘ ether asnes t » be treated 
with respect slrvir ys The sorrow for the 
dead is 11 ( -orrow from which we refuse to be 
( re i i ‘ rw md we s¢ < to heal— 
every other affliction to forget : but this we consider 
a duty to keep open: this affliction we brood over 
in solitude Who would aece of consolation that 
must be bought by forgetfulness? The love which 
survives the tomb is one of the noblest attributes of 
the soul, as it refines and spiritualizes the mind, and 
makes the survivors long for that paration otf 


pre 


heart which will enable them at death to join the 
friends in that world where s« paration comes neo 
more, 

- rom 


And such 1s she, the Lily fair, 





Among the towers of sweet Rosedale, 

Where all conspire, by pride and glare, 
To catch Love's soft and soothing gale, 

But she, in modest white arrayed, 

Her innocence has best displayed; 

Th 1seeking not to lure the eye, 

Yet few e’er pass her « y by 

For she, ’mor s of iant hue, 
Iss the Rosedale’s fai 

And all who « e their charms to view 

Her slender form, her pensive mien, 

Her thoughtful brow, bright, pure, serene, 


To 


That warms our Lily’s breast of snow 


all attest the 























FROM 


EY MRS 


THE 


Pe 


GERMAN. 


TREODORE MYERS 


(Concluded from pege 36.) 


Tue assessor had worked himself up into some- 
thing of 


if lo gt 


a passion, and rose hastily from his seat, as 
» in quest of the stranger; but Amelia laid 
m his arm, and, g g into his face with 
os 





her hand 


an expression that at once disarmed him, asked “ if 


the fulfillment of the threat he had just now uttered 
would be in keeping with his own open and upright 
char cier jas 


down ashamed. ‘Your simplest 


E pen lo ked 


word would conquer the strong sword of Themis 


But what would you have me do? Go home 
ly 


and good things, 


and delibe- 





from this feast of w 


rate swallow a dose of arsenic, or else put a ball 





or two in my head? Setting aside the consideration 


that this procedure against the stranger would be 
inconsistent with the dignity of an assessor, I sup- 
and, in the 


mean time, our oWn unhappy atlairs must be 


pose I must yield to circumstances ; 
sul- 


fered to go to ruin.” 
If there were only some clue by which we could 
d Amelia, 


find our way out of this labyrinth!’’—sa 
sorrowfully—“ some way of-escape, by flight, from 
the clutches of this detested Englishman !”’ 
‘Escape —flight!”’ repeated the 
ely. ‘* What a bold idea !”’ 


‘ You may realize it, then,’’ said Amelia, in alow, 


assessor, 


ap- 


prehensiy 





hurried tone. ‘I place the most unbounded confi- 
dence in you. You must carry me off.” 


The assessor shuddered ‘Tt would be madness, 


beloved. Have you thought of the consequences? 


It is forbidden by the laws of the land, and calls for 


the highest degree of punishment. The third article 


of our 


criminal code, paragraph——”’ 


Amelia, now slightly angry. 


“ Pshaw!”’ said 


You have no romantic, chivalrous spirit; you are 


no real Knight 


me then 


and 





—alas! no Douglas. I 


This 


y [am my own mistress.’ 


to my destiny. hour ends my minority, 





> said Elben, joyfully, and with great 


‘if you are really of age, that helps con- 
You can leave your father’s house when 
The 


ut the 





laws will permit, in this case, the 


sanction of parent. I stand 


ready to obey your commands. And now, when | 





think of it, you have really attained your one-and- 
twentieth year sy 

In order to escape observation while engaged in 
this, to them, interesting conversation, they had left 
the seat where we at first noticed them, and mingled 
eceasionally with the crowd; sometimes loitering 


x1.—e 


VOL 


in the forest walk, sometimes entering the pavilion, 





where retr¢ its were to be ha 








} Amelia’s father, now rather more rational than 

; when we last saw him, had returned from the brow 

$ of the hill wh the cannon were placed, with the 

» stranger and s nephew, and almost immediately 
missed his daughter. He became alarmed ; and, ad- 

, vancing to o1 her companions who stood near, 
inquired if s had seen her. The mischievous 
maiden answe that she had spoken with her a 
few moments re in the grove, where she was 
walking with Assessor Elben. The poor old man 
suddenly sta to his feet, and, with all the activity 
of youth, began patrolling round, inquiring of every 
one if they had seen his daughter, who, he declared, 
had deserted him. 

Alexis and the Englishman thus left to them- 
selves, the conversation flowed without restraint. 

‘* Is the w iv host a fool inquired the latter, 
in English o\ it does he take me for, or how 
rar Cs he know me ?”’ 

, “THe would you a pleasure,” answered Alexis. 

; «“ Confound such a pleasure !—it worries me. This 

; scraping and bow disgust me. Unhappily, you 

; know better on what account | have come bither. 

Compliments do not suit a man well in my dilemma.”’ 

“ No matter,’ said Alexis; “you must receive 

> them, and think of nothing at present but how to 
secure your own safety. You must be satisfied to 
let things remain as they are for a few days at least, 
and sutier yi { to pass for a man whose fame 
has reached far and wide.”’ 

‘Fame !”’ repeated the amazed stranger. ‘“‘ What 
for? None of my tamily were ever famous that I 
2 


know of, 1 except —— Scott, the stout anchor- 


smith at Harwich, that worked for the fleet; and 


he was not e' a relation, but such a good work- 


man that the whole admiralty took off their hats to 


his anchors and fixings. My own fame has come to 
a sorry end.” 
that 


Imag Ine 


self, then, from the danger 


“Shield yor 
threatens you behind the glory of another. 
yourself, for : ie, the Great Unknown—the Wizard 
of the North 

‘“T never hi aith in witches or wizards; 


W hat did he do? 


steamboats ?”’ 





| much 
and I never heard of this fellow. 
Did he 

stranger. 


romances.”’ 


build ships or inguired the 
said Alexis, laughing; “he has written 
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s that all?’ answered the stranger, in 

a {s } ‘] hate these quill-drivers, and all 
who } t, se buy, or read their stupid trash. If 
there is something to be written that had some 
s« 1 it, the blockheads would never undertake 
it vow | have been writing something very clever 
f e ir years back, a real and sensible treat- 
t that knavish Brune who is making the 

tt er the Thames; but it has cost me a deal 


for | write so badly that often I cannot 


read iyself. And—would you believe it ?—not one 
‘ se sorry hounds of printers would take it for 
} ition. IL will let you read the thing, as you 
i i t of an engineer; but, I beg you, give me 
ri iyihing but a writer 
it is already done re ned A exis, 
inat iitlerence, and shrugging his shoulders. 
l t < dispel the usion under Which the 
old in labors; but then you must abide the con- 
seq ces Why did you not rather leave your 
treatise behind, and bring your passport in its stead ? 
I have nly to Whisper in one ear who you really 
are ind the verv birds of the air fly not swiltter than 
w the news to Prince Hector; and you are no 
Sale! m his d «pleasure here than if you were 
just ! de him at the Residence. 
ost abominable accident !”’ grow ed the Eng- 
lishman from between his teeth May Heaven 
better those vile blockheads that let the boilers burst 
in ut unlucky boat! Would I had stayed in old 


England! some money 
and a lew 
the nu 
you i 
Ma 


moment he 


It we blow upa boat there, 





ords of explanation in a newspaper set 


atter all right. But here, on the Continent, 


re no better than a set of slaves. You have no 


a Charta—no Habeas Corpus. A stranger, the 


arrives here, 1s outlawed, receives no 


resp and, if a misfortune overtakes him, he must 


run from place to place to save his hide, just as if 


ne were a Dutchman.”’ 


‘But you must acknowledge that it would have 


been very provoking, if, on account of your unskill- 


fulness, the prince, together with all the cava iers of 


his court, should have been sent sailing through the 


air against their own will, when they would rather 


have gone by sea,”’ said Alexis, ironically. ‘ How- 


ever, it is yours to choose whether or not I shall 
tel 

‘No,’ roared the Britain; “you must not tell. 
I will suffer myself to be called whom they will, if 
it should even be a Yankee, so that they will only 


llet me have peace. Known or un- 


keep quiet ul 
known, l w 


| maintain most sacredly my incognito.” 


You must do more than that, sir,’’ rejoined 
Alexis, DOLaLy. *“ You must make two persons 
hap} 

“ Will it cost me any money?” asked the Eng- 


lishman, distrustfully. 
‘ Not the least—not the first farthing,’’ said Alexis. 
have only to make a friendly request, which, 


I will teach you 


at the p oper time 


«“ Well, then 
people happy 


for my own sake, | will make two 


But who are they ? 





an hour 


“ That gentle maiden who sat beside you 
or two ago, and ber lover, a worthy young man 
stra! r 


iow the fellow,” said the 


is no necessity lor your knowing h 
replied Alexis. 
= Indeed ! Well, 


I know him, I will make two people happy; and, 


then, if it is not necessary that 


if I have my liberty and can keep my money, you 
may make me out to be anybody you please. [But 
I would gladly give all the money I have, if I were 


only journeying in safety to England with my pass- 


port in my hand. Abominable continent! In our 
happy island, we can go wherever we please with- 
out these miserable scraps of paper, that are here 


Had I only—but who 
? All my efi ts, except 


deemed So necessary can 


think of everything at once 


my cl ak and manuscript, are left behind, glad to 
ape with my life from the vengeance of the angry 
int of that foolish boat 


esc 
prince, ¢ 

“Where now now, 
hallooed Father Wirtig, as he 


Amelia wv g together 


n ace 
where master a 
espied | and 


at a short distance before 


him ‘By the essed Julius of Avenel, you shall 
not be walking with the maiden in the twi it 
But no—stay—you may remain. This is a gal: Vv 
for Amy and my whole house ; it would not do that 


any should be left out. Come, then, to our feast; 


cordially bidden, master assessor. Come 


yurself, and 





» for y you will be ashamed of 


‘iudices that have carried you so t 


Alexis trod on the foot of the loquacious old twad- 
dier, and winked at the assessor, wille he answered 
for him— 
William will not stay behind,” he said 


‘The it of these flying rockets shows me, it 


that his countenance is | ht 


of the darkness, 
the happy must not be wanting at our fei 
« That, answered the asse 


with a su 


truly, [ will not,”’ 


en determination, and turning 1 G Ch 





pirouette, atter throwing a very dangerous glance at 


the Eng man. 


Amelia secretly exchanged a smile with him 

Now, if it pleases your excellency,’ d Father 
Wirtig. perfectly satisfied with himsel! 1 every- 
body else, “ the musicians are ready, and waiting to 
lead the way. It has always been our cust , at 
these festivals, to return in procession to our homes 
accompa! ed by strains of sweetest music The 
young men are lighting their torches: it w } yee 


» damp, and prevent the injurious effects of the 





air on your invaluable health. My 


oid Caleb has certainly forgotten the caléche.’ 
‘For 


fumbling in his bosom, 





y part,’’ answered the stranger, carelessly 
“ T am heartily satistic 
the share I have had of the fireworks, and those 
horrid trumpets fairly deafen me.” 

host, deprecatingty, 
[am really in 


et to tell old Caleb to bring— 


bagpipe,’’ said the 





‘“ would sound more congenial. 
whether I did not forg 


goodness to overlook such a piece of 


have the 


negligence. When once at home, you shall find al’ 

















~~ 


things better. Suiler yourself to be pleased with our 


humble efiorts. Come, Amy, you must entertain 


Sir 
ou 


Ie was silenced ere he could utter the important 


word, by another foot signal from his nephew. The 


flered his brawny arm to the maiden, and 





set forward on their homeward march. Wirtig was 


marshal of the procession. Alexis acted as his adju- 








tant, and, with a blazing torch in his hand, flew here 
and there like an tgnts fatuus, laughing and jesting 
with ¢ ; The asses took his place im- 
mediately b d Amelia and e stranger cing 
as grave 1 serious as a pa arer. With the 
clang of music, the report of guns, and explosion of 
rockets, the songs of the excited revelers, and the 
screams of real or pretended alarm from the women 
as the irning frogs leaped over the way, the party 
reached tl i Which overlooked the town, where 
they were welcomed by a cannon shot irom the 
castle At a short distance from the gate, the 
torches were all cast into a heap; and the stout 
bearers, not itent With dancing around the flame 
themselves, torced ¢ y one they could seize upon 
to take a part, not  excepling the lame, until 
the light died away. Then the last cannon was 
1 the crowd enfiladed through the narrow 

o the town, s to the sound of music, 

oun ») separate The lovers of the 

hi ed to the ] c ball-room; some of the 

s to play tricks and disturb the peace ; and 

the more land quiet portion, wearied with the 
fatiguing pleasures of the day, retired quietly to 
their bo s. But the greater number of the men 
1 vard W under! i many of them 

oO avi tuecmselves of W irtig’s great and 

’ Vv, Without troubling themselves to 

1 when it sprung But the greater 

them knew something of the truth Re- 


read, one searcely knows how, and from 





inings grow with frightful rapidity 
and changing aspect, so that, by the time it has 
reached the third hand, the originator would not 


the world, so 





know his own off: 





also in Miilelstein. Twenty tongues whispered 


“the Great Unknown is here and forty legs ran 


at once to W underbaren,’’ that the forty eyes to 
which they appertained might see for themselves 
the mighty wizard, the power of whose magic wand 
had been fe Leverywhere, but in no place more fully 
than in Miifelstein. 

To the reader, 


tion of a luxurious table 1s an unpleasant thing. 


} 


as well as the writer, the descrip- 


With the longings of a Lucullus, and an appetite 


provoked by the imagination of the rich odors float- 


ing above the board at a feast worthy of the gods, to 
both it must prove an unsubstantial shadow; so we 
will only say that that of our suddenly liberal host 
was loaded with dainties prepared after the Seotch 
and English fashion—no Miffelsteiner saw there 


his favorite dish—and that the portrait of the Great 


Unknown, i!luminated by the light of many colored 


jamps, seemed to vk down ver} 





from its frame upon the sm« 





greatly flattered its living original. Not less so did 
the guests—to whom the enthusiastic W irt 
joy ol his heart, had shown sv stgt//a the register ;— 
and when had they, When would they have an op- 
portunity again like the present? There could be 
no mistake. There, on the last leat, stood con- 


spicuous the magical signature, W—— Scott, in 


i 





looking. t 


crooked, strange, authorlike characters, ) 
say the best of it, very much like an ink-blot. But 
the Englishman paid but little regard to the reveren- 
tial homage with which he was greeted on all sides. 
Well ple ased with his fare, he did an pile honor ) 


his beefsteak and pudding, and swallowed ne ass 


of Burgundy after another. Ever and anon, as his 
glance accidenta y rested on the portrait Wi l 
hung immediately before him, a slightly \ 
smile Was seen to play over his rough features— 
nothing further. The guests whispered each othe 


“See how well this great man knows how to pre- 
serve Dis incognito. Did you not see how he sm | 
when he looked at his own portrait? And why 
should he not smile? Portraits are seldom like 


those they are intended to represent, and iu 

painter has imagined a great deal—these painter 

folks always do. The broad mouth, flat nose, rough 

cheeks, and chin of this far-famed man, who now 

sits before us, much more resembles some plain, 

thick-headed farmer than a mighty genius 
;p 


Perhaps’’—whispered Father Wirtig. as these 


observations reached him from time to time— pe 
haps his unshaven beard and uncombed locks are 
necessary to preserve his incognito; and it may be 
too, that he is never inspired but at Abbotst 
How very prudent he is! He speaks only on indif- 
ferent matters. And how consistent! Even the 
Scottish dainties (among which, unhappily, the oaten 
bread is wanting) he refuses, lest his prelterence tor 
the food of his native country might betray him. He 


leaves the whisky and ale, and enjoys right he 


< 


the Burgundy. But I will wager that, indiscreet as 


J 


I 


he has been in prov king that blood-t! 
who is seeking to depr ve the world of twelve gio- 
rious romances, proportionably discreet the aut] is 
determined to prove himself behind this battery of 


flasks.”’ 

But the discretion of the old host himself waxed 
every minute less. In the joy of his heart, he had 
taken his place near to his honored guest—w ho, until 
this time, had spoken only to Alexis, and in the 
English language, which was entirely unintelligible 
to the company—paid him one compliment afier an- 
other, accompanying eacn with a glass of wine. 
The Englishman comported himself with great 
gravity and remained silent. or else answered with 
the brevity of a Spartan. Yet the more that Wir- 
t 


the dissatisfaction of the young assessor, who had 


g’s loquacity increased, the more visible became 


for a short time been seen seated at one end of the 
table. He threw, from time to time, threatening 
giances towards the Great Unknown, which the 


waggixh Alexis was not slow to remark. 
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«What is your opinion, nephew,”’ said the host 


aside to his kinsman, “ if | should make Amy bring 


her harp? He has forbidden the bagpipe ; but those 


eight Gaelic ballads composed by our Miffelstein 
genius, the commissary’s clerk, and the leader of 
the choir has set to music, | think he could not pos- 
sibly withstand.”’ 

The plan is excellent,” said Alexis. “It is a 


pity that at present it cannot be carried into execu- 


tion. Within the last twenty minutes, Caleb has 
informed me that, on her return from the harvest 
festival, my gentie cousin Ccompialn d of a severe 


and has retired to her room 

’ growled Wir- 
rous Di Vernon, 
} " 


eS1des, 


headache, 
‘What an ill-timed indisposition ! 
lig 


that could leap 


Paae : , 
* Dut my poor girt Is no Vv 


over rocks and fences: and, 


she does not know the secret of this joyful day. 


Ah, what bliss, Saint Dunstan !’’ 
The assessor had overheard these last words, and 


had been 


a sarcastic laugh evinced how bitterly they 
felt. 

* Only look at the blockhead, Alexis,’’ continued 
the old man, interrupting himself. ‘ Only see what 


He 1s 


ing about 


a countenance that foolish assessor puts on. 


also in the dark. I have not told him a 


iyVytl 


our guest, and the company will not trouble them- 


selves with such a whimsical fellow. But wait. 


Just at midnight we will thunder forth a toast which 


shall awaken him. How astonished, how ashamed 
he will be !”’ 
« Where is Miss 


m aloud voice, at 


Amy?” 


the same time leaning 


inquired the Unknown, 
over the 
table and finishing the inquiry with a tremendous 
yawn. 

He 


ig to the window, 


The poor assessor could bear no more. sprang 
impatiently from the table, and goir 
looked out into the dark and waning night. 

Father Wirtig explained to the king of the feast, 
in answer to his question, the cause of his daugh- 
ter’s absence— 

*¢ Your excellency must excuse the weak nerves 


of our Dutch maidens. They are not to be com- 


pared to your Scottish heroines. But I can pledge 
myself sincerely for my daughter’s devotion, as well 
as that of my whole household.” 

“ Why 


you puzzle me,” 


faith, 


as it were, 


!—what! Master landlord, by my 
said the Englishman, 
deprecatingly. 

The opportunity was too good to be lost, and Fa- 
ther Wirtig—fairly carried out of his discretion, de- 
termined that his guest should no longer be ignorant 
that he possessed so faithful an ally —chattered forth: 

“TI humbly pray you, most noble baron, let me 
say, without vanity, 1 am one of the most candid 
persons that was ever conducted into your enchant- 
ed kingdom, and the freest spoken. Ah! our blessed 
Lady of Embrun! your glorious works have re- 
stored health to my diseased mind; and when the 
fortunes of my house had sunken low, restored it 
fourfold. 
gratitude, and it is now doubled, since you have 


I owe you, therefore, the deepest debt of 


honored my lowly hall with your presence.”’ 


— 
BOOK. 


eee 


The Englishman, somewhat impatiently, pushed 
back his chair. Alexis whispered a few words in 
his ear. Thereupon the stranger looked thought- 
fully up to the ceiling, laid his finger portentously 
on his nose, and began—a long pause. 

‘* Now it is coming. The inspiration is coming,” 
was whispered confidently among the guests, who, 
had been watching for one genial 


With open mouth 


from the beginning, 
spark from those revered lips. 
and eyes, the landlord joined in the general ex- 
pectation. 
‘“ We 


half aloud to the host, while the hopes of the com- 


> at last growled forth the Englishman, 
pany sank in low murmurs, “1 must say you are a 
ver fellow, and it behoves me to be your 
I will hold 


pretty cle 
debtor. But are you ready to prove it? 
you to your word.” 

‘ By word and deed, by head, and hand, and foot, 
most noble baronet,’ reiterated Wirtig. ‘ Only put 
me to the proof, dearest ‘ Lord of the Isles’ and Con- 
age, the French 


tinents. Has that blood-thirsty sav 


general, abridged your gold? Mine is at your serv- 


ice, although I never should be mentioned in any of 


your undying works. Are you followed by that 
barbarian soldier? There are room and protection in 
my house for you. All my people, dressed in their 
tartan, shall wait on you and guard you, each with 
a Lochaber axe in his hand.’’ 

The Englishman looked round him in bewildered 
astonishment; but, after a moment’s thought, he 
said— 

‘‘ Well, I do say you are a true gentleman, and | 
thank you. Instead of the first, I will make a re- 
quest of you, and speak a good word for others. I 
would make two persons happy—your Amy and 
that young grumbler yonder, who is looking out of 
the window. Do it for the love of me, and let the 
maiden have her lover, since it seems he is her true 
Valentine.’ 

“ Aha!”’ said Amelia’s father, whose intellect had 
become a little clouded by the wine which, contrary 


to had drunk. “I 
maiden knows how to profit by such a powerful ad- 


us usua 1abpits, 1e see the 
l | habits, } th 


vocate. By our Lady of Embrun, it is but a small 
favor you ask of me, most illustrious and worthy 
baronet; and I would wish to show my gratitude 
in a more becoming and costly manner.”’ 

«« Nevertheless, trifling as it is, it is his first re- 
quest, and you must grant it without further com- 
to 


The illustrious 


pliment or ceremony,”’ said Alexis his uncle 


“See how great his benevolence ! 
Unknown prefers securing the happiness of others 
to his own. How could you then more suitably re- 
ward one of such elevated feelings than by granting 
him this simple boon ?”’ 

« Well, then, as it is from him, I will, from my 
heart, most willingly,’ answered the father. ‘1 
made a solemn promise, I believe, and therefore | 


suppose I must. But, Alexis, think you my poor 


Amy will be happy with this prosaic assessor ?”’ 
The stranger laid his finger solemnly on his nose, 


and, encouraged by the Burgundy, again spoke— 

















«‘ Without doubt—what an odor from that bow] !— 
she will have a happy lot.’’ His eyes glanced 
sagerly over the battery of bottles on the sideboard. 

Alexis whispered to his listening uncle— 
well. He is prophesying. 


‘* Now observe him 


The second sight has come over him. Say ‘ yes,’ 
loudly and at once.” 


> 


“ The second sight said Wirtig, reverently. 


“ Then, in the name of everything good, ‘ yes!’ ”’ 
Alexis had hastily arisen to seek the assessor, and 
bring him at once tothe honest anchorsmith, that 
he might thank him for his unexpected happiness. 
But he was no lenger visible at the window where 
he had last been seen, neither was he to be found in 
the hall. 
but his uncle forbade the movement. 


Alexis was about to go in search of him; 
‘«« Let the prosing fellow go, my boy. Leave him 
to himself, the blockhead lawyer,”’ said he, not alto- 
“ He 


By our Lady of Em- 


gether able to maintain a steady equilibrium. 
will soon come back again. 
brun, that he will. We want your assistance here, 
my Alexis. The punch is coming; the most deli- 
cate that ever steamed from a bowl. Then it will 
be necessary to have a song—a jovial song—an old 
song. The secretary will lead in a song which he 
has altered to suit the occasion, and you dare not 
refuse your assistance.”’ 

‘‘T can’t sing,’’ protested Alexis. 

“You must sing,’’ said his uncle, very audibly. 
W hen a boy, 


This goes for 


“ Are you not ashamed to say so? 
you used to have a fine treble voice. 
nothing. You will have to sing, or the thing will 


not go off well. Saint Dunstan! Come along !”’ 


He drew him towards the steaming bow], behind 
which the Englishman sat with swimming eyes, and 
The 


suddenly inspired secretary had by this time finished 


almost hidden by clouds of Olympic vapor. 


his impromptu, and, having distributed copies writ- 
ten in lead pencil among the company, like the 
hoarse roar of the waves at the flowing of the tide, 
twenty throats poured forth their sonorous strengih 
in a favorite national song, which, slightly altered, 
and now sung to a well-known English air, was 


particularly in place. Thanks to the Beranger of 


the borough—at this time, it echoed throughout 
Milfelstein. The text ran thus— 


From thy cold land of mists and heath, 

Crowned with the bay and laurel wreath, 
We hail the Wizard Bard! 

The muse in sweetest numbers sings, 

With * 

And Miffelstein her tribute brings 
To hail the mighty bard! 


vivats’’ loud the welkin rings, 


but it was 


doubled when they saw that its distinguished sub- 


The enthusiasm was indescribable ; 


ject fully shared in it. Searcely had the noble gen- 


tleman heard the first accord of the well-known and 


often tune, than, without troubling himself 


sung 
about the text, he chimed in in good English, keep- 
ing time with foot and hand until the bowl reeled 


and the glasses danced upon the board 
VOL. XLI.—J 


‘* The Ossianic nature combines with his love of 
country to break through the restraint he has im 
posed on himself,” said the enraptured secretary 
“ Proceed, my friends, Da Capa. He must yield 
to our devotion from the impulse of feelings like 
these. From the ‘Great Unknown,’ to us he must 
be the Great Disclosed.”’ 


And the choir broke forth anew. And anew, and 


with increased energy, the noble guest joined in his 
own praises, swaying to and fro rather unsteadily in 
his chair, until, at the words “ Miffelstein her tribut 
brings,”’ he nodded rather too far over the table; so 
in rather ungentle 
But his 


No word 


far, indeed, that his nose came 
contact with the edge of the oaken table. 
spirit was firm as his own English oak. 
escaped his lips. Quickly concealing his bleeding 
nose in his handkerchief, he arose hastily from the 
table and left the room. Alexis, who had seen all, 
concealed his laughter behind his napkin; and all 
the rest, with the enthusiastic Wirtig at their head, 
exclaimed— 

“Tle weeps! he weeps ! Our devotion has touched 


his heart. Now one more stanza, and he is ours 
He will be forced to unmask.’’ 

Tears of joy flowed from Father Wirtig’s eyes 
The 


guests huzzaed and suag with as many voices as 


into the glass of punch that stood before him. 
the Babylonish tower-builders. But, at this moment, 
Caleb entered with more than ordinary length of 
face, and drew Alexis to one side. With very sea- 
sonable brevity, he informed him that, a few minutes 
before, a stranger had arrived—a distinguished mili- 
tary-looking person, in a dashing uniform—who 
spoke altogether in French, and inquired very 
particularly after a person named Scott, or Schott, 
whom he had been commissioned to seek and find 
The host of “« Wunderbaren’’ was entreated to assist 
in the search after the strang 


5 





‘r, and acquaint him 
immediately if it should be successful. 


Alexis started. He saw his plan at once de- 
His waggish, 


but well-meant scheme would be betrayed before he 


stroyed, as it were, by a thunderbolt. 


had reaped any fruit from it. His first object must 


now be to get out of the scrape as best he might 
either as conqueror in the battle, or, at least, by re- 
treating unmasked. With his accustomed quickness, 
he took a sudden resolution ; and, happily, it suc- 
ceeded. He dispatched Caleb after the Englishman 
to tell him a messenger from the prince had arrived 
Then running round to his uncle, he whispered in 
his ear— 


‘Make no 


courage even 


alarm, dear uncle—but prove your 
in this trying moment. The French 
He is on the track of the Great 


You shall speak with him 


general is below. 
Unknown. yourself. 
You must keep parleying with the blood-thirsty 
savage until I bring our man into safety.”’ 

With a furious “ 
host exclaimed— 

‘* What do you tell me? 
The Frenchman 


By ’r Lady of Embrun,”’ the old 


Now wait. You shal! 


shall have his answer in 


It 


see. 


good Scottish fashion ; you may rely upon that. 
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he were the bravest man that ever stood in a stirrup, 





he shall be driven off like 
«“ Do not waste the precious time in maxing com- 
par interrupted Alexis, as he pushed the en- 
] 


raged champion out of the door. 


sons,” 


Then, filling the 


glasses to keep the company emp yed, he went 


himself to seek the Englishmen. He found him at 
the fountain in the court-yard, washing his broken 


nose; and, hearing his name called by Alexis, came 


at once towards him, completely sobered by his 


cooling ablution. 
‘Fly, my master,’’ said the latter, slowly and im- 
pressively. * A detachment of Prince Hector’s 


body-guard has been sent after you. The oilicer is 
now in the house inquiring for you, and the host is 
” 


keeping him in pariey so that you may gain time 


The Briton stood petrified. “What is to be 
d me 7? 


‘You will have to be off instantly; there is no 
other way.”’ 

But where ? 

Go 


I know that. 
“No 


ot 


matter. where you please. But be 


Good. But how? 
« Where is your horse ?”’ 
He is wounded in the foot, and I had him taken 
to the smith.”’ 
“ That is bad. But still you must get off at once 
I y some means 
\bominable Deutschland '—unlucky steamboat ! 
Where and 


yr 99? 
1 


how shall I go only to retain my 


« You will have to go on foot 
“ But I do not know one inch of the way.”’ 
** | will guide you myself outside of the gates, and 


see you on a safe path.” 
« But my horse ?”’ 

“] will send him to you in the morning 
| owe you many thanks. But I have left my 


treatise against that Brunel in my chamber. I can- 


not go without it.’’ 
‘It is impossible to get it. Your chamber will be 
watched.”’ 

‘But will you send it with my horse? 


Yes; when I find it. 


»?? 


Come now, are you 


ready 
** How can I go without a hat? Tell me, my good 


friend. An Englishman goes nowhere without his 


hat 
‘“ Wait, then,’’ returned the other; “I will bring 
] 


» . 
yours But, in the mean time, do not stir from this 


spot until I return 
Alexis thrust his protégé into a corner of the gate- 


way, and ran in great haste to the hall, returning in 


a moment with his hat. Stepping hastity forward 


found, 


with the stranger—whom he not in the spot 


where he had left him, but at the side entrance to 


the house, intently at a coach which stood 


gazing 


there—a drowsy voice was calling out from the 


t _— 





‘Get in—get in, my masters > way is lons 





and | have to return before sunrise.’ 


* Heaven ve praised! here is a way of escape !’’ 


exclaimed the Englishman, making a rush towards 
the carriage. 


‘How do you know it is for you?’ inquired 


Alexis. 
The Englishman laughed, thrust his hand into his 
pocket, and pulled out a handful of gold— 


‘- Everything in this world is to be had for mo- 


ney,’ said he. ‘ Farewell, my friend. Drive on, 


couchman; the faster the better. This guinea shall 





be yours, besides your fare, for drink money 

* Very good,”’ was the answer ; and, in the same 
instant, the carriage dashed rapidly and noisily over 
the uneven pavement from Millelstein. 

Laughing at the unexpected turn the affair had 
taken, Alexis returned from tne gate and re-entered 
the house by the street door; but within all was 
wild confusion. From the parlor was heard a lively 
dispute between Father Wirtig and the inquiring 
oilicer. The dialogue was nearly ended when Alexis 
became its auditor. 


“ And so, 


tant or general, whichever you may be, 


in short and good, master officer, adiu- 
” said the 
old host, in an angry voice, “ he whom you seek is 


not here. ‘ Wunderbaren’ conceals not the children 


of darkness; but neither does it betray the earth's 
honored ones to the revengeful Sassenach.”’ 

A loud peal of laughter, with a mocking “ bien dit 
the 


stepped over the threshold, was not calculated to 


—au revoir, bourgeois,’’ from officer, as he 


soothe the ire of the irritated host. Alexis at once 
recognized the adjutant of Prince Hector, a Proven- 
cal, by his dialect and voice. His first scheme had 
happily succeeed. He had sincerely desired to 
But now 


Hlis 


uncle fell on the right flank with the pressing ques- 


extend a helping hand to the Englishman 
he saw himself suddenly exposed to two fires 
tion, * Well now, nephew, is he gone? has he 
escaped ?’’—while the left was attacked by a shroud- 
ed figure, Who was seen with a dark lantern storm- 
like one bereft of 
? Oh, tell 


Is she really gone 


in the vestibule reason, ex- 


Ing 


claiming, “Is she gone me, who has 


? p?? 


carried her ofl 

Much perplexed, Alexis frankly answered “ yes”’ 
to his uncie’s question, who began in the same mo- 
ment, in his excessive joy, to dance around, and the 
otLer to beat the air as though he were fencing wit! 


some imaginary enemy 


‘* Gone, is he ?”’ said the old host. “ Bravissimo '”’ 
she? Is it be possible?” 


screamed the other 


it—can 


“Gone, 18 


“What is the matter with you?” inquired Wir- 


tig, now first remarking the stranger. “Who are 
you? Away with that lantern, which is blinding 
us.”’ 


>0) 


‘“ What is the matter with me repeated the 


othr, in no very gentle tone; and, setting his lantern 
to one side, revealed the face and ficure of Assessor 
Elben. “ Betrayed and mocked, does any one dare 
to ask me what troubles me ?”’ 


p02 





e this can be you, William 


“Why 


r 
* jis it really poss 


said Alexis, coming forward as a third party 











do I see you here, and equipped in this warlike man- 


ner?’ he added, as he perceived a long rapier dan- 


gling at his side, pistols stuck in his belt, with fencing- 
gloves and a mask peeping forth from under his 
cloak. 

Father Wirtig raised his hands deprecatingly, as 
he saw his antagonist in the Scottish warfare so 


feartully armed, and heard the words he uttered. 


“Amelia! Amelia is gone!” 
pe 


*“ Gone! both the others at once 


exclaimed 
‘“ Where, and with whom ?”’ 


” 


‘The coach was standing here,’’ said the asses- 


sor, almost beside himself. “She was in it; but 
now both she and the coach have vanished.”’ 

“What coach?” inquired Wirtig, suddenly be- 
coming sober. 

“It was the deaf old curate’s miserable con- 
cern,’’ answered the assessor; “the only one that 
was to be had.’’ 

‘*So’’—blustered the father—“ so it seems the 
hawk knows how the dovecot was to be robbed. 
Pray, 


and how comes it that, of all folks, you should know 


my master, What was the coach doing here ? 


? 


all about it By our Lady of Embrun, this boldness 


goes beyond all possible conjecture, Master Assessor. 


3ut, if it please you, let us hear it all.” 


‘I will use no deception with you 


said Elben, 


boldly 1 wished to free Amelia from your cruelty, 





and resolved to bear her in sat 
Haidingen 


when I recollected I was unarmed 


ty to her aunt at 
She was already seated in the carriage, 
Full of knight- 
ly courage, I hastened to my home, armed myself 
as you see, and returned with the speed of lightning, 
and—she was gone.”’ 


‘A knavish plan !’’ roared Wirtig, pale with rage. 
«« Master, do you pretend to uphold the Jaws, a kid- 
napping——”’ 

* Hlave a care, Master Wirtig,’’ said Elben, bold- 
ly. ‘Amelia is of age. You may prosecute, if you 
will—I shall win: costs, fees, etcetera, al! fall upon 


you. But while we are quarreling here——”’ 
‘« The Great Unknown has carried off the lady,’ 
burst forth from Alexis, accompanied with a peal of 


Over- 


come by this ridiculous termination of a ridiculous 


laughter which he could no longer retain 
beginning, he gave way to his merriment, heedless 
Elben and his uncle, 


of the increasing anger of 


which had arisen to a gigantic height. 





“ By our Le of Embrun, but this is a fitting 








reward for our hospitality,’ screamed Wir 


‘“« Rather will I shut myself up for ever in the deepest 
1 


cell within the walls of gloomy Torquilstone than 
Edith! 
Where is 
Tell 


’Tis their chief who 


Here, Etlie' Janet! 
Rob! 


Front de Beeuf, and that abominable Caleb? 


trust to man again 
Eveline! Come quickly! Call 


their arms. 


them to bring 
calls them out!’ 
The assessor was, in the mean time, vaporing 
about in his own peculiar style, and brandishing his 
The 


kitchen door and the attic windows were at once 


rapier, as though the air were full of demons. 


thrown open, and at each was seen the drowsy 


PLL LLL PPL PLPD DPD 


visages of the alarmed servants, who, hearing the 
outery, believed nothing less than that the house 


The 


notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, so en- 


was on fire. maidens carried lights, and, 


with their reading, that each one held a 


Fre yssed 


magic volume in her hand. 





‘Come down here !’’ shouted Wirtig. “Come 
down here, every one of you, from the butler down 
to the laziest knave amongst you who ever rode a 
Arm 


Throw those abominable romances out of the win- 


horse to the water yourselves instantly. 


dow, or into the fire. He has deceived me, who 
never yet was deceived, and as man never before 
has been. But wait, unworthy baronet; you shall 
not be unacquainted with the use of racks, and 
chains, and dungeons, which figure so largely in 
every page of your writing. I will overwhelm you 
from the code of your own morality, as sure as I am 
aman. And for you, Master Assessor, have a care 
lest that, without going so far as the Heart of Mid 
Lothian, you might learn something in the Heart of 
Mitlelstein.’’ 

Alexis laughed still louder, Wirtig foamed with 
rage, Elben stormed, the adjutant of the prince lin- 


gered at the door, and from within, ever and anon, 


the descant rung, “ We hail thee with thy laurel 
wreath !’’ and the domestics by this time had assem- 
bled in the court-yard to receive their orders. 

Wirtig, as he 


*“ By our Lady of Embrun— 


“In battle array commanded 
marshaled his troops. 


Caleb, advance in front with the | Teall you 


agpipe- 


from your homes to the battle-fiel\d—you must sound 


for the onslaught. 
I shall lead.”’ 


Caleb proceeded slowly to obey his master’s 


Now begin; and follow where 


orders, muttering sorrowfully to himself— 

‘‘ wonder what is to be the upshot of all this. 
I hope though that Lady Embrun, whom the master is 
always talking about, will take care that we don't 
hurt. 


He had already filled his instrument, and screamed 


ret ” 


suddenly a 


forth a few discordant sounds, when 
new scene of the drama opened, and Amelia appeared 
in the midst of them. 

All seemed to be struck dumb at her unexpected 
presence, believing her far distant, with the ex- 
ception of Alexis, whose laughter it seemed im- 
possible to restrain. 


‘“T come to clear up the mystery,’”’ said the 


maiden, solemnly, as she gracefully remove 
thick veil with which her face was shrouded. “ But 
first dismiss these strange witnesses.”’ 

A sign from Wirtig, and the servants withdrew, 
some laughing, others grumbling, and all more or 
less disappointed ; for they expected a more amus- 
ing termination. But Caleb, with great joy of heart, 
disencumbered himself of his unwieldy instrument. 
saying to himself— 

“J knew I should get ont of the scrape safely— 
my namesake always did.” 

‘Tt was your own cruelty, my father,’’ said Ame- 


lia, mm a plaintive voice, “that forced me to take 


Se 
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this hazardous step ; but Destiny had decided other- 
my unhappy namesake of Cumnor- 
piace, In 


ny hurried preparation for flight, I had forgotten to 


wise, and, like 
I have dared to oppose her strong will. 


ve a few lines, as is customary in such circum- 
tances, to explain my absence. After I was seated 
i the carriage, I thought of my neglect, and while 
illiam was absent I returned to my chamber and 
This delay has now fully 


rT 
wrote the necessary note. 
‘xtricated me from all doubt, and proved the will 
of Fate. I yield 
to my destiny.” 

By our Lady, that ’s just what he will have to 
lo,”’ affirmed Wirtig, resolutely. “1 ’ll 


laughter to no such deceiving knave, if the Genius 


Forgive me, Elben, and forget all. 


give my 


of our century had asked it for him a thousand 


mes we 
Master Wirtig,”’ threatened the 
“] will bring an action for defamation.’’ 


W irtig 


ong speech, during which Alexis, struck by a sud- 


‘Have a care, 
assessor 
Standing in the doorway, now began a 
len thought, sprang into the house, ascended to 
the chamber which had been appropriated to the 


stranger, and returned bearing a manuscript in his 

hand 
‘Will 

the possessor of this invaluable work, when her 


you really refuse your daughter’s hand to 


own happiness is so deeply concerned ?”’ inquired 
ie of his uncle, at the same time turning the lantern 
so as to illumine the title-page 
‘Brunel and the Tunnel,’’ Wirtig 
with some difficulty ; but the name, “ W. 


spelled forth 
Scott,”’ 
written below, he kissed most reverently. “How 
ossly hast thou been calumniated, glorious spirit !”’ 
aid he, warmly. “Forgive me. And this manu- 
script, which, though truly I cannot read, I know 
ww to appreciate Does it really belong to you, 
Master Assessor ?”’ 

At his departure, the illustrious author left this 
to his 


to be given as a memorial young 


with me 
friend, in whose welfare he took a deep and sudden 
nterest,”’ said Alexis, trying in vain to look serious ; 


while Elben plainly exhibited his astonishment, and 
new hopes sprung up in the heart of Amelia. 
‘And he knew Elben, did he ?’’ said Wirtig, in 
in apologizing manner. “ Well, then, I suppose it 
sust be according to his wish, although this work 
»oks as if it would make only one volume; still, 
on that very account, it must be superlative y excel 
Master 


inva uable manuscript im my 


nt Assessor, if you will permit me to 
place this library, in- 
stead of the romance you were to write, the hostili- 
ties between us are at an end. I will freely give 


ou my daughter’s hand 


Elben most joyfully consented Amelia wept 


Wirtig himself joined their hands, 


tears of joy 
still standing in the doorway; and, instead of the 
toast that was to be thundered forth at midnight by 
the noisy guests, when the Great Unknown was to 
lay aside his incognito, was substituted one of con- 


gratulation at the announcement of the betrothal 


> 
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At length the adjutant, who had not yet been able 
to find a hearing, said to Alexis— 

Suffer me to speak a word to you, Master Archi- 
tect. The folks here are all crazy, it seems, and 
would fain make me believe they know nothing 
about this smoke-brained steam-contriver, Scott. I 
know the machinist is here. Tell him that Prince 
Hector has sent me to assure him of his forgiveness, 
and that he pities his misfortune. I have brought 
his effects, and a considerable bounty from the 


I 


will give them into your care, as I cannot wait any 


prince, sufficient to indemnify him for all losses. 


longer for his appearing.’ 


Alexis promised to take charge of all; and was 


soon able to rejoice his uncle with the news that the 
blood-thirsty French general had taken his departure 
from Miffelstein. 

Elben and Amelia were married. Alexis sent the 
effects of the steam-machinist to the place of his re- 
treat, where they reached him in safety, and soon 
after left Miffelstein, and before his uncle could find 
out his well-meant deception. Father Wirtig won- 
dered much to hear no more of his illustrious pa- 
tron; but his wonder ended very unexpectedly one 
day that he received a letter, dated from Hanover. 
It was scribbled in bad Dutch, and ran thus :— 


“Intending very soon to leave this abominable 
Continent, and go back to Old England, I send you, 
noble-hearted man, the enclosed bank-note, as com- 
pensation for the fine entertainment 1 had at your 
house. You will have learned, before this, who it 
was that was concealed against his own will, and 
only to secure his own safety behind the reputation 
of the Great Unknown. I work only with steam 
and smoke, in which I am not always successful, as 
my late experiment in the prince’s vessel fully 
proves. The treatise which I left at your house, 
entitled ‘ Brunel and the Tunnel,’ you may burn, if 
for it seems that silly fellow Brunel has 
I that it 


cannot succeed without my assistance. I send my 


you like; 


finished the work, though still insist 


warm greetings to that merry fellow, Alexis, and 
If I 


ne slected the latter, beg her to forgive me; 


your little, simpering Amy. have somewhat 


it 18 not 
best generally to get the displeasure of the women. 
And for yourself, you comical old fellow that you 
WiILtiamM & 9 


are, farewell. OTT. 


After Father Wirtig had read this letter, he be- 


came thoughtful ; but made not the slightest remark. 


But, nevertheless, it was observed that, from that 
time, he read no more romances; again called Caleb 


set the oaken table, bag- 
} 


by his own name, Tobias; 
pipe, and Seottish kitchen to one side; and hung the 
portrait of the Great Unknown in his cabinet. After 
the lapse of a few weeks, “ Wunderbaren”’ was 
taken down from above the door, and the weary 
traveler was again cheered and entertained by the 


light of the venerable old star. 
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PART II. 


Ir is highly interesting to trace the analogy be- 


tween language and national character. The ar- 
rangement of words in Latin is one striking cause 
of that noble and sonorous flow so productive of 
effect. It the 


power and dignity ; there is something of command 


rhetorical conveys impression of 
in its very sound, and it seems toecho the pride and 
self-reliance that we habitually associate with the 
idea of an ancient Roman. This peculiar facility 
best 


writers, to a euphoneous and effective collocation, 


in the transposition of words leads, in the 


in Which resides the genius of the language ; and this 
obvious advantage is owing mainly to the fact, that 
the of 


reference, whereas, in English, it must follow or 


termination each adjective determines its 


succeed the noun which it qualifies. Hence the fre- 
quent beauty of the phrases, and the terse combina- 
tion of words that render the study of Latin so 
excellent a mental discipline ; hence, too, its ease 
and perfection as a written tongue. 

Slowly modified by the dialects of the North, it 
was finally superseded in France by what has been 
termed the Roman Rustic, from its being spoken by 
the common people. Thus, although retaining both 
words and idioms of Latin, by the time of Charle- 
magne this new vulgar dialect had taken the place 
of the classic with the mass, and gradually assumed 
the present characteristics of the French. One of 
the most obvious traits of this language is that the 
last syllable is usually long and accented, while the 
reverse is generally the case in English. Hence its 
extreme liveliness, so accordant with the vivacious 
temperament of the nation. But this briskness is 
purchased at the expense of that dignity which gives 
such impressiveness to the language of Britain and 
Spain. Men of thoughtful genius have always com- 
plained of its inadequacy to express elevated senti- 
ment. Montaigne says it ‘‘ quails under a powerful 
conception ;’’ and Lamartine declares himself a poet 
without a language. It is adapted chiefly to the 
* eloquence of indifference.’’ Its merits are almost 
exclusively colloquial. It is pointed in antithesis, 
but inappropriate to the earnest and lofty ; express- 
ive, to the highest degree, in Moliére and Madame 
de Sevigne ; but irresponsive to the heroic emotions 
uttered by Racine. Hence the prejudice cherished 
towards it by men of intensely reflective natures 
like Alfieri and Coleridge. 

The Germans are rich in thoughtfulness and senti- 
ment; aud their language is so characteristic of 


these national qualities as to lead one of our own 


TUCKERMAN. 


poets to apply to it old Fuller’s praise of the Scrip- 
doth 
with corn, then the heart thereof is merry with 


ture: “Wheresoever its surface not laugh 


mines, affording, when not plain matters, hidden 
mysteries.’”’ The character of King Alfred, with 


whom the Anglo-Saxon tongue is so intimately 


associated, typifies its noble simplicity. It origin- 
ally consisted of two dialects, the Saxon and Dan- 
ish; the kings of the former race having reigned 
six hundred years, and of the latter only twenty, 
which accounts for the extreme disproportion now 
traceable in these original elements. May we not, 
however, recognize the old affinity in the recently 
developed sympathy with Swedish literature, exhi- 
bited not only in similarity of language, but in modes 
ol 


more significant of 


thought and domestic life? No circumstance is 
the self-reliance of the English 
race than the fact that, notwithstanding the attempts 
of their Norman conquerors to superinduce their 
own language on the vanquished, the experiment 
not only failed, but most of the words of Norman 
origin still retained in our vernacular are law terms 
derived from the edicts of the invaders. Swift, one 
of the most correct writers, addressed a tract to the 
Earl! of Oxford, suggesting a revision of the lan- 
guage, on the ground of the prevalence of gramma- 
tical errors ; but Bishop Lowth considers this very 
neglect of rules an evidence of its great simplicity, 
which seems not to require study. This character- 
istic has been preserved through the freedom en- 
joyed by those to whim English is a native tongue, 
and one undegraded by the influence of censorship 
It seems, too, destined to advance 


or imquisition. 


with the progress of the race. The children of the 
fifty thousand annual emigrants to our own shores 
acquire it at the free schools; and it is now learned 
by the rising generation in India; so that the world 
seems destined to be Anglo-Saxonized, and the Eng- 
lish language to do for it in an educational what the 
French has done in a social way 

By its Saxon basis, the English assimilates with 
the Gothie languages of the Continent, by its slight 
Norman intermixture with the French, by its Latin 
derivation with the classic ; and, by its Welsh terms, 
it preserves a faint alliance with the ancient Britons. 
The activity and tact in affairs, which lead the de- 
scendants of the Anglo-Saxons habitually to econo- 
mize time, are stamped upon their language, in which 
words of many syllables are shortened, often at the 
expense of a certain noble grace. It is a character- 
istic sacrifice of beauty to utility. Even without 
any philosophical argument, our sense of the appro- 


’ : 
detects the 


peculiar adaptation ot 
85 


priate readily 
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Thus, when listening to the refined and 


languages. 
apt terms of a dialogue in French comedy, the chat 
between a lady and her maid, ora spirited youth 
and a natve grisette, we are struck with the pecu- 


liar graces of the French tongue; as we hear the 


distinct yet liquid emphasis on the vowels in an ex- 
quisite opera solo, we realize the musical expression 


of Italian; and, while stirred by the grave rhetoric 


of the pulpit or the forum, we feel how admirably 


our own language gives scope to argumentative 


eloquence. Shenstone quotes, as an illustration of 


the diverse genius of the English and French lan- 


guage, the common phrases, “surlet tupis,”’ and on 


} 


the anvil—the same figure of speech being rendered 


by an artificial and a manly image. In the same 


way, certain terms that have such a peculiar ex- 





pressiveness in one language as to be constantly 
transferred to others, indicate the prevalence of the 


thing or quality they designate. ‘Thus it has often 


been remarked that the French have no word strict- 
ly corresponding with the English word comfort ; 
neither does it enter prominently into their ideal of 


life, as with their more phlegmatic neighbors. When 


i 


Othello says, “ Not another comfort like to this,’’ in 


allusion to his delight at meeting Desdemona, he 


conveys the idea of the lasting principle of domestic 
to the French idea of casual 


love, in distinction 


yment. Such phrases as naive, esprit, a la mode, 


comm a 


en 


faut, &c., are equally significant of na- 


tional taste. We have no phrase exactly agreeing 
with m’ennuyée. It is contrary to Anglo-Saxon 


self-reliance and self-respect to confess to any but 


an objective bore. Nonchalance, also, we frequently 
The 


evidences the sympa- 


use for lack of a precise English synonym. 
Italian adjective simpatica, 
thetic temper of the race, and their exaggeration is 
shown by their use of superlatives. A fair one of 
that nation will be desperato at the loss of a band- 
be xX 


Philol 


teristic elements of 


wry reveals the historical as well as the cha- 


national life. The recondite 


rac 


branches of this subject explored by Champollion 


and Niebuhr form but a single phase of a vast 


realm of truth. To a philosophical mind, it is an 


experimeut of the highest interest to discover, by 


analyzing a living tongue, the sources of its origin 


as landmarks of history. Thus, a careful dissection 
f the Spanish language re-summons the successive 
the After the Iberi 


races who ruled Peninsula 


ans. Celts, Pheenicians, and Carthagenians, came 
Romans to stamp their vernacular upon the 
nation. Latin, too, was long the chosen medium of 
Christianity ; and thus, both through conquest and 
h, it became the foundation of the present dia- 

When the Goths overran Spain, while they 


ly adopted the Latin words, their minds were 


lect 

readil 
not sufficiently abstract to easily understand its con- 
and upon its vocabulary they superin- 
The 


last importantelement was intr duced by the Moorish 


struction ; 


} 


duced their own less intricate form of speech 


and thus the Spanish has been justly called 


a product of the union between 


invaders ; 


the Gothicized Latin 





wwe 
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of the North and the Arabic of the South.” A na- 


tive philologist has carried his researches to so 
curious an extent as to estimate the exact proportion 
of each language, including the gipsy and modern 
Continental words, in that at present deemed stand- 
ard in Spain. “he statement gives us an immediate 
insight into the chief historical events and inherited 
traits which, while moulding the people, have left 
enduring memorials in their language. Few places 
in Europe afford more available materials for such 
Less over- 
] 


| posi- 


investigations than the island of Siciiy. 


laid by modern improvements, from its insulatec 
} 


tion and jealous government, and far less invaded by 
the spirit of the age, the customs and language of the 


inhabitants have remained comparatively intact It 
is therefore easy to light upon the verbal traces of 
In the Sici 


the various dynasties lian dialect yet 
R the 


speak the Greek, the man, the Carthagenian, 


Arab, the Norman, the German, the French, and the 
Spaniard. Nor are the predominant of these tongues 
always inextricably mingled in the popular speech. 


I have been at a vil miles of the 


the 


twenty 


age within 


capital, on a day of festival, where peasants 
the garb and spoke the language of Greece 


ast, Aral 


elsewhere, Greek and Provencal. A single 


wore 
In the towns on the southern ¢ » words 
prevail; 
remarkable instance, in English, may be cited to 
show how the traces of conquest linger in the 
vocabulary of a nation; the generic terms mutton 
and veal came from the epicurean Normans, whose 
own tongue furnished no synonyms for the sheeps’ 
heads and calves’ feet they threw their vassals. In 
pr of of 
yielded by philology, it is enongh to mention that it 


the essential aid to historical researches 


has proved races, now separated by vast tracts of 


land, to be allied, and to have migrated from a 


primitive seat. Even the course and direction of 
such transits have been thus discovered 
count of these and similar facts, Humboldt declares 
that the most brilliant results of modern study, in the 
last sixty years, have grown out of the philosophical 
investigation of language. 

The metaphysical relations of language have been 
but partially explored. So far removed from exact 


} | definition of the word langnage— 





truth is the original defini 
a me of communicating thought—that Talley- 
rand’s saying that the only use of words is to con- 
ceal it. is no longer considered quite ironical. An 


ancient philosopher, observing how great a human 


distinction is speech, and how closely identified it is 


with ideas and emotion, maintained that it was 


essential to the soul 


Experiments prove that we 
in language. Whoever has been obliged to use 
a foreign idi 
a process of thought in his native language while 


think 


n has realized this; often carrying on 


speaking the newly acquired, until habit has made 


Instinct 
sciousness of the 
Paralysis of the tongue is said to inter- 


the latter so familiar as to excite an ve con- 


its terms without exercise of 


memory 


fere with verbal thinking. Yet, notwithstanding 
these and many similar facts, men of profound in- 


ol 





ward experience complain of the inadequi 











language. Stewart, the metaphysician, declares it 
only gives hints to another of what is in our own 
a picture—that j 
suggestive, not absolutely demonstrative, and there- 


tore 


minds—like the shadow of s, only 


cannot, with mathematical precision, convey 


abstract ideas from one intellect to another; their 
conception being as various as are the different 
species of minds. 

A great observer has remarked that “ Language 
reacts upon thought and animates it, as it were, 
with the breath of life; and it is this mutual reaction 
which makes words more than the signs and forms 
of thought Thus we perceive that it is quite 
UNpPhioso) hical to com} are language to a mirror or 


a Daguerreotype. The simple relation it may have 


once held to things has been rendered intricate by 
the 
Art, too, 


change 


of ideas and the complexity of life. 
The 


as entire as that between the primitive 


Increase 


has induced a great modification. 


tent of a wandering tribe, most economically adapted 
to 


variously ornamented cathedral. 


bare necessity, and the elaborate, sublime, and 
A spiritual philo- 
sopher has touched upon this subject with a thought- 
ful discrimination. ‘* Language,’’ he says, ‘“ con- 
sisting as it does of arbitrary signs, is manifestly a 
rudiment of the material system ; it 1s a fruit and a 
consequence of our corporeity, and might, with some 


propr 


where mind and matter artificially but most intimate- 


nety, be designated as the point of contact 


ly blend. In the recesses of the human soul, there 
sa world of thought, which, for want of determi- 
nate and fit symbols, never assumes any fixed form. 
We may, therefore, conjecture a finer and more 
subtle language in a higher economy—that the future 
corporeal strueture shall be the instrument of the 
mind, vital without waste, unfearful of dissolution, 
active without exhaustion, and perfectly in harmony 
with spirit It 
that, as an interpreter of nature, it demands allow- 


is because language is artificial 


ance The phrenologists locate the organ of lan- 
guage at the base of the brain, and rank it among 
he inferior intellectual faculties, if such it may be 
ed. 
portion between fluency of speech and originality of 


ca We all know that there is no essential pro- 
that the most apt at expression are, by no 
and that the gift of 
mental 


thought ; 


means, the most rich in ideas; 


is often unallied either with 


expression 
power or genuine sentiment. Hence the distrust in 
that 


hence the reserved speech of truly wise men, and 


words seems to increase with experience ; 


the loquacity of the thoughtless and irresponsible. 
«“ The secret of usmg language well, is to use it 
from a full mind,’’ says a critic; and if we analyze 
literature, we shall find that it is the nice adaptation 
of this delicate material instrument to the unma- 
terial thought, and the truest feeling 

Only the super- 
artfully combined 


that gives to 
expression its true signification. 


ficial can be imposed upon by 


words, exaggerated utterance, and affected elo- 
quence. The tone, the consistency, the vital force 


of speech asserts itself in spite of the tricks of rhe- 


toric, and that insinuating flow of mere words that 


we familiarly call the “ gift of the gab."? The 
ot 


signs 


ideas and ideas themselves are two diilerent 


things ; and the capacity to deal with the one is no 
It 
is on this account that we so often find mere lin- 


evidence of any power to comprehend the other. 


guists as devoid of original mind as parrots. Like 
mocking-birds, they can echo every tongue, but it is 
with a purely mechanical skill—more surprising as 
a feat than glorious as an achievement. 
Vocabularies have been chiefly enriched by the 
poets. To the writings of Juan de Mena, in Spain, 
is traced the germ of the Castilian. The troubadours 
of Provence, though their language is now extinct, 
may be said to live in the graceful sweetness that 
Petrarch borrowed from them while at Avignon, 
and permanently incorporated into Italian through 
his beautiful Canzonierie. The intensity of Dante 
imparted to this ‘soft, bastard Latin’? a vigor and 
expressiveness before unknown; while to Bocaccio 
it is indebted for a kind of Ciceronian eloquence in 
prose, derived from his classic taste and studies 
Cervantes restored obsolete phrases that had been 
ignorantly discarded from his native tongue, and 
made new compounds. In the dialects of the North 
can be easily discovered the influence of primitive 
bards, who, under the title of skalds, minnesingers, 
or minstrels, acec mpanied the armies or sung at the 
feasts of their country. But it is a narrow view of 
the agency of poets in advancing language, to con- 
fine our regard to the mere introduction of new and 
apposite words. To their significant use and eupho- 
nous combination under the influence of that blended 
insight and sensibility which we call genius, may 
be ascribed, in no small degree, the gradual expan- 
sion and refinement of language. The use of this 
medium of expression is an art not less than that of 
marble and colors. Felicity in the application of 
words and phrases to ideas and sentiments is, in- 
deed, a natural, yet rare gift. Why is it that cer- 
tain lines, verses, and paragraphs, expressive often 
of a hackneyed truih, retain a singular influence 
over the ear and mind? Why does the beanty of 
language enable us to clothe in its flexible and deli- 
cate garb ideas that would be intolerable if repre- 
sented in painting or sculpture? It is obviously on 
account of its minute harmony and infinite suggest- 
iveness as an art. There is, indeed, as great a 
diversity between the use of this wonderful instru- 
ment by a grossly ignorant and a highly gifted man, 
as between the signal-fires of the Middle Ages and 
the electric telegraph of our own times. It has also 
its morality, as well as its philosophy. It would 
require an elaborate treatise to point out the abuses 
of language. It has been one of the most effective 
agents to mystify and betray the people, in the hands 


of the demagogue, who, like Belial, as 


‘* His tongue 
Dropt manna, could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 


Maturest counscls.”’ 


Those who have a vivid sense of truth in its more 
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delicate relations, can estimate the frequent inade- 


juacy and perversion of language that custom has 


authorized. Dr. Johnson was conscious of this in- 


congruity in regard to the language of the marriage- 
the English Church, which he justly 


Service im 


leclared was altogether too refined for universal 


use ‘Tt is ealeulated,”’ he said, “ only for the best 
ind of marriages ; whereas we should have a form 


n account of 


for matches of convenience.”’ It is « 


this want of entire correspondence between senti- 





ment and language, that so many high emotions and 





exalted fancies “lie sepulchred in monumental 


thought.”’ In its highest utterance, when altogether 
earnest and sincere, as in passages of the Bible, and 
of Dante, Shakspeare, or Milton, language seems to 
bring us nearer to the Deity than any other human 
attribute, and to the direct 
It is, then, a key to truth; it 


wings to the soul and makes audible the very heart. 


be almost result of his 


inspiration lends 
hts essence is clearly picturesque, as may be real- 


children and 


the 
those words now used to express 


zed by noting expressions of 


Savages. Ever 
un abstract idea are derived from a visible source 
Things naturally become types and symbols of 
thoughts. It is a striking though unappreciated fact 


in national history, that language declines with man- 


ners. Compare the terse, manly, and rich style 
of the writers of the age of Elizabeth with the 


diffuse, enervated diction that prevailed in that of 


Charles IH. Strength, indeed, both of thought and 
feeling, naturally utters itself with concise vigor, or 
The 


An Indian 


seeks the aid of impressive images. least 
cultivated races act upon this instinct 
petition to one of our State governments for grants 
of subsistence sums up, as it were, the misfortunes 
of the tribe in two natural metaphors: “ Our feet 
are unaccustomed to the chase; their swiltness is 
no more; our hands are unfamiliar with the bow, 
ind the sureness of the arrow is lost’’—an instance, 
in a barbarous people, of the law which Shelley re- 
cognizes in the highest poetry, when he observes 
that ‘strong passion expresses itself in metaphors 
borrowed from objects alike remote or near, and 
easts over all the shadow of its own greatness.”’ 
But, even in the apt use of common words, the true 


Shak- 


Thus, Iago’s 


poet illustrates the philosophy of language 


speare gives many phi ological hints 


‘Letting I dare not wait upon I wou/d,”’ tells a 
long story ; as does Bertram’s complaint— 

**T am commanded here, and kept in coil 

With too young, and the next year, and ‘tis too early.”? 
And Tooke, to show the legitimate meaning of two 
conjunctions, quotes the impatient observation of 
Cleopatra— 

Mess 
CLEO 


But—yet—Madame— 
It does allay 


I do not like but—yet 
The good precedent. Fie upon but—yet! 
But—yet—is asa gaoler, to bring forth 


Some monstrous malefactor ! 


Humor is often little else than connecting verbally 


what is opposed in thought; and this, as well as 
many analogous indications of the intricate relation 
between words and thoughts, justifies the statement 
of Berkeley, that the “communication of ideas is 
not the only use of language, but to excite passions.’ 
This is likewise apparent from its musical capabili- 
ties, Which enables “‘ the sound to seem an echo to 
the sense.”? “‘Words,’’ says Lord Kaimes, “ have 
a separate effect on the mind abstracted from their 
signification and their imitative power ; they are 
more or less agreeable to the ear by the fullness, 
sweetness, faintness, or roughness of their tones.’’ 
So many elements, therefore, enter into what is 
called style, that it is quite absurd to endeavor to 
grait its excellences by means of text-books and 
special directions. Grammatical rules may thus be 
taught; but the characteristic in style is innate. 
The difference between that of Dante and Metas- 
tasio, Burke and Cobbett, Johnson and Goldsmith, 
is analogous to that between their respective cha- 
racters. Perspicuity is generally conceded to be 
the first essential quality; yet even this is depend- 
ent on clearness of ideas and strength of personal 
conviction. Vague notions and an irresolute pur 
pose tincture the expression as well as the con- 


sciousness. So greatly, indeed, do moral traits 
influence the modes of speech and writing, that the 
reader or auditor of nice ear and discriminating 
judgment can often infer the disposition and ruling 
tendency of an author from his style; whether he 
has simplicity or ostentation of character, whether 
reckless or methodical, distinguished by fidelity or 


tact, geniality or reserve, strength or infirmity of 


‘« Indeed !”’ contains a world of meaning. The phrase purpose, may be discerned by his manner of using 
language. 
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Avrora had not yet unbarred her gates, 

To usher in the glorious purple morn ; 

Stars lingering in the sky, pale, few, forlorn; 
Flowers, too, asleep, which carly dew awaits— 
When, from his couch of clay, o’er which again 

No light of morning shall so cheering break, 


The joyous soldier springs. Loud trumpets wake 


ALEXANDER 


Their stirring notes, to summon to the plain 
Fair Freedom’s sons, who battle for their rights— 
War’s demon raging early in the strife, 
To free both good and brave of hope and life— 
With buoyant breast, the hero now delights 
To hear his war-horse neigh—the cannon’s roar— 


Ah! fatal morn—his last—the soldier wakes no more! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
‘* First, joy unto you all; and next, I think, 
We shall have wars.’’ 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


On the same day which witnessed the departure 
of our squad of partisans from the swamps of the 
Ashley Cypress, Singleton, otherwise Furness, took 
a friendly leave of his new acquaintance, Colonel 
Proctor, of the British army. We have seen with 
how much sympathy these young men came to- 
gether; and we may add that not a single selfish 
feeling was at work, in either bosom, to impair the 
friendship thus quickly established. Our quondam 
loyalist repeated his injunctions to his friend, to be 
wary and patient in his encounters with his subtle 
enemy, Vaughan, whose equal coolness and lack of 
principle were subjects of sufficient apprehension to 
his mind. But we have no need to renew his coun- 
sels and exhortations. It is enough, that the friends 
separated with real feelings of sympathy and inte- 
rest, and that the advice of Singleton, well-meant 
and sensible, was such as Proctor promised to ob- 
serve and follow. Then they parted with a warm 
shake of the hand; 
Oaks,”’ 
pushing over to Dorchester, where he was to join 


Proctor returning to “ The 


and Singleton, as loyalist captain of rifles, 


the train of Wagons under the escort of Lieutenant 
Meadows, who brought him letters both from Bal- 
four and Williamson. Those from the latter were 
of a character to keep up the rzse which had been 
agreed upon between himself and our partisan. 
They were written to the old acquaintance of Wil- 
liamson in the interior, and were ostensibly designed 
to bring them over to the king’s allegiance. We 
may add that they had been submitted to Balfour’s 


Williamson had 


no real notion that his letters would ever reach their 


inspection, as a matter of policy 


destination, or, if they did so, that they could ever 
possibly help the British cause. 

We shall not endeavor to detail the hourly pro- 
gress of the detachment and train under the charge 
of Lieutenant Meadows, pursuing the well-known 
military route to Camden vra Nelson's Ferry. They 


moved slowly; the events occurring were few and 





tle interest. Except at well-known places of 





rest, and in some few places where the labors of a 
plantation were still imperfectly carried on with a 
few slaves, the country seemed almost wholly 


abandoned. Singleton was rather pleased than 
otherwise to find in Lieutenant Meadows a very 
sublime specimen of the supercilious John Bull; a 
person of more decided horns than head, mulish, 
arrogant, cold, inflexible ; one who had religiously 
imbibed, as with his mother’s milk, all the usual 
scorutul prejudices of his tribe towards the provin- 
cialists, and who, accordingly, encouraged no sort 
of intimacy with the supposed captain of loyalists 
This relieved our partisan from all that embarrass- 
ment which he might have felt, with regard to his 
future operations, had the lieutenant been a good 
fellow, and had he shown himself disposed to fall 
into friendly intercourse. But let us hurry to the 
event. 

It was towards the close of the second day after 
the departure of the cavalcade from Dorchester, 
that Meadows had the first intimation of probable 
danger from an enemy. His warning, however, 
only came with the blow, and quite too late to allow 
him either to evade the danger or properly to guard 
against it. Singleton had galloped off to the front, 
and was pursuing his way entirely alone, some two 
hundred yards in advance of the party. He had 
reason to anticipate that the moment drew nigh for 
the encounter with his followers, and he preferred 
to withdraw from close proximity with one who 
was not only indisposed to show himself companion- 
able, but who might, by possibility, discover in the 


struggle much more of the truth than it was desir- 





able for our partisan—still as Furness—that he 
should know. The whole train, with its escort, 
nearly equally distributed in front and rear, had en- 
tered a long, close, circuitous defile in a thic kly set 
forest, When Singleton was apprised, by a well- 
known whistle, that the moment was at hand for 
the attuck. He was, accordingly, not a whit startled 
at the wild yell and the sharp shots with which the 
onset was begun 

«“ Marion’s men! Marion’s men! Hurrah!’ was 
the slogan which startled suddenly the great echoes 


of the wood, and caused an instant sensation, only 


n the ranks of the British 
&Y 


rt of utter Cuntusion, 


sHuor i 
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detachment. But Meadows, with all his faults of 
taste and temper, Was something of a soldier, and 


He hurried 


forward, with the first signal of alarm, and shouted 


never lost his composure for a moment 


to his men with a cheerful courage, while he sought 
to bring them to a closer order and to confront the 
enemy, Who were yet scarcely to be seen. Single- 
ton, meanwhile, wheeled about, as if suflering great- 
ly from surprise, yet drawing his sword, neverthe- 
less, and waving it about his head with the air of a 
person in very desperate circumstances. He was 
then distinctly seen to rush boldly upon the assail- 
ing Americans, who had now completely interposed 
themselves between him and the British. It will 
not need that we should follow his particular move- 
ments. It will be quite as easy to conjecture them. 
Let us give our attention wholly to the affair with 
the detachment, which was short and sharp as it 
was sudden. They were assailed equally in front 
and rear. At first, as he beheld the cavalry of the 
partisans, and heard their bugles sounding on every 
hand, Meadows conceived himself to be dealing 
wholly with that description of force. He, accord- 
ingly, commanded his wagons to wheel about and 
throw themselves across the road at both extremi- 
ties, thus seeking to close all the avenues which 
would facilitate the charge. But he reckoned with- 
out his host. His operation was only in part suc- 
cessful; since, before the movement could be fully 
made, the troopers were already cutting down his 
wagoners. But this was not all. The rangers of 
Singleton began to show themselves, darkly green, 
or in their blue uniforms, among the trees which 
occupied the intervals, and every sharp crack of the 
rifle brought down its chosen victim. Meadows him- 
self was already slightly wounded in his bridle-arm, 
and, wheeling about his steed in the direction of the 
shot, he found himself confronted by a group just 
making their way out of cover, and darting boldly 
upon him. He clapt spurs to his steed and met the 
leader of the assailants, who, on foot, had reached 
the open road-space, and was entirely withdrawn 
from the shelter of the thicket. This person was 
no other than our epicurean friend, Lieutenant 
Porgy, who, with an audacity quite inconsistent 
with his extreme obesity, advanced with sword up- 
lifted to the encounter with the British lieutenant. 
A single clash of swords, and the better-tempered 
steel of the Englishman cut sheer through the in- 
ferior metal of the American, sending one half of the 
shattered blade into the air and descending upon the 
cheek of Pors 


off the tip of his ear 


y, inflicting a slight gash, and taking 








Another blow might have 
been more fatal. Meadows had recovered from the 
first movement, and his blade was already whirled 

loft for the renewal of the stroke, when Porgy, 
drawing a pistol from his belt, shot the horse of his 
enemy through the head. The animal fell suddenly 
upon his knees, and then rolled over perfectly dead 
The sword of Meadows struck harmlessly upon the 
earth, he himself being pinioned to the ground by 


one of his legs, upon which the dead animal lay 


In this predicament, vainly endeavoring to wield 
and to use his sword, he threatened Porg at his 
approach. The latter, still grasping his own broken 
weapon, Which was reduced to the hilt and some 
eight inches only of the blade, totally undeterred by 
the demonstration of the Briton, rushed incoutinent- 
ly upon him, and, in a totally unexpected form of 
attack, threw his gigantic bulk over the body of the 
prostrate Meadows, whom he completely covered. 
The other struggled fiercely beneath, and, getting 
his sword-arm free, made several desperate efforts 
to use his weapon; but Porgy so completely be- 
straddled him that he succeeded only in inflicting 
some feeble strokes upon the broad shoulders of the 
epicure, who requited them with a severe blow 
upon the mouth with the iron hilt of his broken 
sword. 

‘It’s no use, my fine fellow; your faith may 
remove mountains, but your surrender only shall 
remove me. You are captive to my bowand spear. 
Halloo * 


And, stretching himself out on every hand, with 


*‘nough !’ now, if you wish for mercy.’ 


arms extended and legs somewhat raised on the 
body of the dead horse, Porgy looked down into the 


very eyes of his prisoner; his great beard, mean- 





while, well sprinkled with gray, lying in masses 





upon the mouth and filling the nostrils of the En 
lishman, who was thus in no small danger of sutlo- 
cation. 

“Will nobody relieve me from this elephant ?” 
gasped the half-strangled Meadows 


roared Porgy. ‘By the powers, 


6 Elephant! 
but you shall feel my grinders !”’ 

His good humor was changed to gall by the offen- 
sive expression, and he had already raised the frag- 
ment of his broken sword, meaning to pummel! the 
foe into submission, When his arin was arrested by 
Singleton, now appearing in his appropriate charac- 
ter and costume. Meadows was extricated from 
horse and elephant at the same moment, and by the 
same friendly agency, and rose from the ground 
sore with bruises, and panting with heat and loss 
of breath 

‘It is well for him, Colonel Singleton, that you 
made your appearance. I had otherwise beaten 

Would you believe 


Me an elephant! 


him to a mummy it ?—he 
called me an elephant! Me! 

‘‘ He had need to do so, lieutenant; and this was 
rather a compiiment than otherwise to your mode 
ot wartare He felt yours to bea power compar- 
able only to the mighty animal to which he had 


natural expression of his 


reference It was the 


feelings, 1 am sure, and not by way of offence.’ 


‘I forgive him,’’ was the response of Porgy, as 


he listened to this explanation 


‘Colonel Singleton, I believe, sir?’’ said Mea 


! “The fortune of the 


dows, tendering his sword 


day is vours, sir. Here is my sword. Iam Lieu- 


tenant Meadows, late in command of this detach- 


ment.”’ 
Singleton restored the weapon graciously, and 
} 


addressed a few courteous sentences to his prisoner ; 











annneeeenerenrserrerrerrrerrmrse 
but, by this time, Porgy discovered that his ear had 
lost a thin but important slice from its pulpy ex- 
tremity. His annoyance was extreme, and his 
anger rose as he discovered the full nature of his 
loss. 

“ Sir—Lieutenant Meadows,” said he — “ you 
shall give me personal satisfaction for this outrage 
the moment you are exchanged. You have done me 


an irreparable injury! You have marked me for 


life, sir—given me the brand of a horse-thief—taken 
off one of my ears! One of my ears !”’ 


‘Not so, my dear lieutenant,’”’ said Singleton. 
“Only the smallest possible tip from the extremity. 
healed, it will never be seen. There is no 


You were rather fwé/ in that 


Once 
sort of deformity. 
quarter, and could spare something of the develop- 
ment 

“ Were I sure of that !” 

“Tt is so, believe me. The thing will never be 
observed.”’ 

“To have one’s ears or nose slit, sir’—to the 
Briton—* is, I have always been taught, the greatest 
indignity that could be inflicted upon a gentleman.”’ 

“Tam sorry, sir,’’? said Meadows—* very sorry. 
But it was the fortune of war. Believe me, I had 
no idea of making such a wound.” 
intent 


‘“‘T can understand that, sir. You were 


only on taking off my head. I am satisfied that you 
did not succeed in that object, since, next to losing 
my ear, I should have been particularly uncomfort- 
able at the loss of my head. But, if my ear had 
been maimed, sir, I should have had my revenge. 
And even now, should there really be a perceptible 
deficiency, there shall be more last blows between 
us.” 

The British lieutenant bowed, politely, as if to 
declare his readiness to afford any necessary satis- 
faction, but said nothing in reply. Singleton sutiered 
the conversation to go no further; but, drawing 
Porgy aside, rebuked him for the rude manner of 
his address to a man whose visage he himself had 
marked for life. 

‘* You have laid his mouth open, broken his teeth, 
and injured his face for ever; and he a young fel- 
low, too, probably unmarried, to whom unbroken 
features are of the last importance.”’ 

‘* But, my dear colonel, think of my ear; fancy it 
as I did, and you will allow for all 
The mark of the pillory ought to 


any white man desperate.”’ 


smitten in two, 
my violence. 
suffice to make 
It is probable that Meadows, when he became 
aware of the true state of his mouth, and felt his 
own disfigurements, was even more unforgiving 
than Porgy. But we must not, in this episode, lose 
sight of the field of battle. When our epicurean had 
secured the person of the British lieutenant, the 
affair was nearly over. The surprise had been com- 
plete. The conflict was as short as it was sharp. 
The ambush was so well laid as to render resistance 


almost unavailing; yet had it been desperately 
made, and the victory was not won by our partisans 


The 


without the loss of several gallant fellows. 


nen, 


5 
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followers of Meadows, taking the example of their 
leader, fought quite as long and as stubbornly as 
himself, without having the fortune to succumb to 
such a remarkable antagonists A brave sergeant, 
with a small squad, made a fierce efiort to cut 
through the partisan horse, but was slain, with all 
his party, in the attempt. This was the most seri- 
ous part of the British loss. The detachment was 
so completely hemmed in on every side, that reck- 
lessness and desperation only could have found a 
justification for fighting at all. A prudent soldier 
would have been prepared to yield on the first dis- 
covery of his situation, and thus avoided any unne- 
cessary effusion of blood. But Meadows was brave 
without being circumspect. His own account ot 
the affair, as contained in a letter to Balfour, will 


answer in place of any farther details of our own. 


‘To his Excellency, Nespirt Batrovr, Esq. 

“Srr: It is with feelings of inexpressible mortifi- 
cation, that I have to inform you of the complete 
overthrow and capture of the detachment under my 
command, by an overwhelming force of the rebels 
We 


were met on the route to Nelson’s Ferry, towards 


under Colonel Singleton, of Marion’s Brigade. 


sunset of the second day after leaving Dorchester, 
and attacked in a close defile near Ravenel’s planta- 
tion. We suffered no surprise, our advance feeling 
their way with all possible caution, and firmly led 
by Sergeant Camperdown, who, I am sorry to men- 
tion, fell finally, mortally wounded, in a desperate 





effort to cut his way through the ranks of the enemy 
Several of my brave followers perished in the same 
desperate attempt. All of them fought steadily and 
bravely, but without success, against the formidable 
numbers by which we were surrounded. Many of 
the rebels were slain in the engagement, being seen 
to drop in the conflict; but I have no means of 
ascertaining their precise loss, since they have 
studiously concealed their dead, having borne them 
away for burial to the thickets. Our loss, I regret 
to say, has been out of all proportion to our force ; 
the desperate valor of our men provoking the enemy 
to the most unsparing severity. Eleven of them 
were slain outright, and as many more are likely to 
perish from their wounds. Three of the teamsters 
were cut down by the rebels while calling for quar- 
ters. I myself am wounded, though not seriously, 
in my right shoulder and face; and I am suffering 
severely from bruises, in consequence of my horse, 
which was killed, falling upon me. I greatly fear 
that Captain Furness, of the loyalists, is also among 
the slain. I have seen nothing of him since the 
action, and the enemy can give no account of him 
He behaved very well in the affair, and with a 
bravery not unworthy his majesty’s regular service 
He was exposed to particular peril, as, with great 
imprudence, he persisted in riding in advance of the 
party, leaving a considerable interval between him- 
self and the command. He was thus cut off from 
all assistance. When last seen, he was contending 


unequally with no less than half a dozen of the rebel 
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troopers, who finally forced him out of the field and 


into the forest, where he was either slain or suc- 


ceeded in making his escape. It is my hope that 


he 


prisoners. 


has done among the 


So. 


He is certainly not 
Colone| Singleton was not at the head 


of the assailing party. He came up and took com- 


mand just as the affair was over. He treats us with 
a courtesy and attention quite unusual with the 


rebels, and holds out to me the prospect of an early 


exchange. He has already hurried off the captured 
wagons, by the shortest route, to the Santee ; though 
I perceive that one of them has been sent off in the 
opposite direction. I trust that your excellency will 
believe that I have been guilty of no remissness or 
neglect of duty. My conscience acquits me, though 
unfortunate, of any culpable disregard to the safety 
of my charge. I have the honor to be your excel- 
leney’s most obedient, humble servant, 
“Cu. Meapows.” 


This letter was written the day after the action. 
Of the rage and chagrin of Balfour, on receiving it, 
we shall learn hereafter. The reader will note that 
portion of its contents which describes the game— 
unsuspected by the Briton—which was played by 
the 
the field, he simply retired to a thicket, where he 


rebel colonel. When apparently forced from 
changed his costume, reappearing, shortly after, 
on the field in his proper character. The alteration 
in his dress, speech, and general manner, was so 
thorough, as effectually to deceive the British lieu- 
tenant, who showed himself as respectful to the 
partisan colonel as he had been cavalier before to 
the same person in the character of a simple captain 
of loyalists. The affair ended, Singleton proceeded 
to secure his captives, send off the captured wagons, 
ot 


While engaged in this melan- 


and attend to the wants his wounded and the 
burial of his dead. 
choly duty, he was suddenly called away by Lance 
Frampton, who conducted him into the adjoining 
thicket. The youth could scarcely speak from 
emotion, as he communicated the intelligence of the 
mortal hurts of Walter Griffin. The dying man was 
quite sensible as Singleton drew nigh. He lay be- 
neath an oak, upon a heap of moss, which had been 
raked up hurriedly to soften that bed of earth, to the 
coldness and hardness of which he should be so 


His 


him, satisfied, as well as himself, that assistance 


soon utterly insensible. friends were around 


would be vain. As Singleton and Lance Frampton 
drew nigh, the youth went silently and took his 
place at the head of the sufferer. Griffin had done 
good service in the brigade. He was a great favor- 
ite with his superiors. Rescued by Singleton from 
the hands of a blood-thirsty Tory, named Gaskers, 
who had made himself, his wife, and daughter pri- 
soners, and who was actually preparing to hang 
him on the spot, Griffin acknowledged a debt of 
gratitude to the partisan, which rendered his fidelity 
a passion. His words, on the approach of Single- 
ton, declared his sorrows, not at his own fate, but 


that his services were about to end 


“I’ve fought my last fight, colonel; I ’ve done 


all [ could. If you say I’ve done my duty, I shall 
die satisfied.” 

‘That I can say safely, Griffin. You have done 
more than your duty. You have served faithfully, 
like a true man; and your country shall hear of 


your services. Can we do nothing for you, Griffin 


“] have it here, colonel—and here !’’—his hands 
“Here is a shot, 
and here a bayonet stab; both deep enough. I feel 
that all ’s over; and all that I want is that you 


should send word to my poor wife and daughter 


pointing to his side and breast. 


There ’s my watch, colonel—I’ve given it to Lance 


to carry to them—and two guineas in money. It’s 
all | have—not much—but will help to buy corn for 
them some day in a bad season. Will you send 


Lance, colonel, and a letter, if you please ? 
‘It shall be done, Griffin; and I will add a little 
You 


with little 


to the money, for the sake of your family. ve 
served long and well, like the rest of us, 
pay. The money-chest of the British that has just 


fallen 


into our hands makes us richer than usual 
Your two guineas shall be made ten. Your com- 
rades will see that your wife and child shall never 
suffer.”’ 
The poor fellow was much affected. He took the 
hand of Singleton and carried ic feebly to his heart 
‘““[’m sorry to leave you, colonel, now, whil 
every man is wanted. You will have years of fight- 
ing, and I sha’n’t be there to help you. Yes! I will 
be there! Oh! colonel, if the spirits of the dead 
may look on earthly things, after the earth has 
covered the body, I ’ll go with you over the old 
tracks. I ’ll be nigh when you are drawing trigger 
on the enemy; and if I can whisper to you where 
the danger lies, or shout to you when the bugle 
sounds the charge, you shall still hear the voice of 
Wat Griffin rising with the rest, “ Marion’s men, 
Marion for ever !”’ 


boys! Hurrah! 


In a hours after he was silent. He was 


buried in the spot where he died, beneath that great 


few 


old mossy oak of the forest—buried at midnight, by 
the light of blazing torches ; and well did his com- 
rades understand the meaning of that wild sob from 
Lance Frampton, as the first heavy clod was thrown 
into the shallow grave upon the uncoffined corse, 
wrapped only in his garments as he wore them in 
the fight. 
mournful occupation. British and Americans shared 


The night was nearly consumed in this 


a common grave. The partisans had lost several 
of their best men, though by no means the large 
number which Meadows had assumed in his letter 
to Balfour. In silence, the survivors turned away 
from the cemetery which they had thus newly esta- 
blished in the virgin forest, and retired, each to his 
rude couch among the trees, to meditate rather than 
Pp 


aside by Singleton for farther conference that 


to slee Two of the partisans, however, were 
drawn 
night. These were Lieutenant Porgy and the young 
Lance Frampton. To these he assigned a 


With a small detachment, Porgy was 


ensign, 
double 


to take 


duty. 
charge of a wagon with stores, designed for 
































Colonel Walton, whom he was to seek out between 
the Edisto and the Savannah. In order to effect his 
progress with safety, he was specially counseled to 
give a wide berth to Dorchester—to make a con- 
siderable circuit above, descending only when on 
the Edisto. 
that the report of Meadows’ disaster would set all 


Singleton was rightly apprehensive 


the cavalry of Dorchester and Charleston in motion. 
The wagon was to be secured in the swamps of 
Edisto until Walton could be found; and, with the 
duty of delivering it into his keeping fairly executed, 
Porgy, with Frampton, was to seek out the dwelling 
of Griffin’s wife and daughter, who dwelt in the 
neighborhood of the Edisto, conveying a letter from 
his colonel and the little treasure of which the poor 
fellow died possessed—Singleton having added the 
eight guineas which he had promised to the dying 
man; a gift, by the way, which he could not have 
made but for the timely acquisition of the hundred 
The 


duty thus assigned to Porgy and Frampton was one 


and fifty found in the British money-chest. 


of interest to both parties; though the corpulent 
jeutenant sighed at the prospect of hard riding over 


ground so recently compassed which lay before 


him. At first, he would have shirked the responsi- 
bility; but a secret suggestion of his own thought 


rapidly caused a change in his opinions. To Lance 
Frampton, who stood in a very tender relation to 
Ellen Gritlin, the daughter of the deceased, the task 
To Porgy, 


the interest which he felt was due to considerations 


was one equally painful and grateful. 


the development of which must be left to future 


chapters. 


CHAPTER XX. 


* Look, here’s a face now of another making, 
Another mould ; 
Eyes fit for Phebus’ self, to gild the world with ; 


here’s a divine proportion ; 
And there’s a brow arched like the state of heaven.’’ 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


SINGLETON was compelled to forego the small but 
valuable successes which he had been pursuing, by 
a summons from Marion. The latter had, by this 
time, provoked the peculiar hostility of the British 
in pursuit of 
the 


tux’’ was temporarily reduced to the necessity either 


general. Cornwallis sent Tarleton 


him with a formidable force ; and “swamp 
of skuiking closely through his swamps, or of taking 
refuge in North Carolina. We shall not follow his 
fortunes, and shall content ourselves with referring 
to them simply, in order to account for Singleton’s 


absence from that field, along the Santee and the 
Ashley, in which we have seen him hitherto en- 
gaged, and where his presence was looked for and 
confidently expected by more than one anxious per- 
son. He had made certain engagements with Wil- 
liamson—subject always to the vicissitudes of the 
service—which required him to give that gentleman 


In the hope 


another mecting as soon as possible. 
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of this meeting, we find Williamson very frequently 
at the Quarter House, or at the tavern immediately 
above it, known as the Eight Mile House. Some- 
times he went alone on this pilgrimage, at others he 
was accompanied by companions whom he could 
not avoid, from among the officers of the British gar- 
rison. Most commonly, these visits were ostensibly 
for pleasure. Pic-nics and other parties were formed 
in the city, which brought out to these favored places 
a goodly cavalcade, male and female, who rejoiced 
in rural breakfasts and dinners, and gave a loose to 
The 


damsels belonging to loyalist families readily joined 


their merriment in the wildest rustic dances. 
in these frolics. It was a point of honor with the 
‘rebel ladies’? to avoid them; a resolution which 
the British officers vainly endeavored to combat. 
Balfour himself frequently strove to engage Katha- 
rine Walton as one of a party especially devised in 
her honor, but without success. It is time, by the 
way, that we should recall that young maiden to the 
She received into the 


reader's recollection was 


family of the venerable Mrs. Thomas Singleton, the 
aunt of her lover. This old lady was a woman of 
Roman character, worthy to be a mother of the 
of the best 


stock, and had lost her husband in the Indian wars 


Gracchi. She was sprung Virginia 


which ravaged the frontier during the last great 
struggle of the British with the French colonies. 
She was firmly devoted to the Revolutionary move- 
ment—a calm, frank, firm woman, who, without 
severity of tone or aspect, was never seen to smile 
She had survived some agonies, the endurance of 
which sufficiently served to extinguish all tendencies 
to mirth. Her dwelling in Church Street, in the 
neighborhood of Tradd, was a favorite point of re- 
union among the patriots of both sexes. Hither, in 


the dark 


brothers, their sons in exile, in the camp, or in the 


days which found their husbands, their 


prison-ship, came the Rutledges, the Laurens’, the 
Izards, and most of the well-known and famous 
families of the Low Country of Carolina, to consult 
as to the future, to review their condition, consider 
their resources, and, if no more, “ to weep their sad 
Katharine Walton 


She was already 


bosoms empty.” was not an 
unworthy associate of these. 
known to the most of them personally, and by anec- 
commended her love of 


dotes which country to 


their own; and they crowded about her with a 
becoming welcome when she came. 

These were not her only visitors. She was an 
heiress and a beauty, and consequently a del/e. Bal- 
four himself, though past the period of life when a 
sighing lover is recognizable, was pleased to forget 
his years and station in the assumption of this cha- 
racter. He was followed, at a respectful distance, 
by others, whom it better suited. There were the 
Campbells, the one known as “mad,” the other as 
* fool,’ or “ crazy’? Campbell; there was Lachlin 
O’Fergus, a captain of the guards, a fierce, young. 
red-headed Scotchman ; there was the gallant Major 
Barry, /e del esprit of the British garrison, a witand 


rhymester ; and his inseparable, or shadow, Captain 
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amount of self-esteem in the world, might have 





been willing to yield up his own individuality, 
could he have got in place of it that of his friend. 
And Barry was almost as appreciative as McMahon. 
They were the moral Siamese of the garrison, who 
perpetually quoted each other, and bowed, as if 
through self-respect, invariably when they did so 
‘There were others who, like these, with them and 
after them, bowed and sighed at the new altars of 
beauty which, perforce, were set up when Katha- 
Walton the 


Mrs. Singleton, from having hitherto been only the 


rme reached the city; and house of 
sad resort of the unhappy, who mourned over the 
distresses of the country, was now crowded, on all 
e triumphant, whose iron 
Nor could the 
erable widow object to this intrusion, or discou- 
rage it by a forbidd She had 
taught to 


were only tolerated by the 


possible occasions, by tl 
heels were pressed upon its bosuin 


vel 


ng voice or aspect 


been long since know that the “ rebel 


dies”’ 


conquerors, who 
would rejoice in any pretext by which they would 
seem justified in driving forth a class whose princi- 


ples were offensive, and whose possessions were 


worthy of confiscation. She resigned herself with 


a good grace to annoyances which were unavoid- 


able, and was consoled for her meekness as she 


discovered that Katharine Walton was as little dis- 


posed to endure her visitors as herself. She 
esteemed the tribe at its true value 
It was seldom that the “loyalist ladies’? showed 


themselves in the circles of Mrs. Singleton They 


were held to have lost caste by the position which 





they had taken, and, perhaps, felt some misgivin 

themselves that the forfeiture was a just one It 
was seldom that they desired to intrude themselves; 
or, rather, it was seldom that this desire was dis- 
P ived They held a rival set i endeavored to 
console themselves for their exclusion from circles 


which were enchanted by a prescriptive prestige of 
the their 


/ 


superiority by gayety and splendor of 


festivities. They formed the materie/ and personnel 
of the great parties given by General Leslie, by the 
and Balfour, and by other leading 


Colonels Cruden 


esirous of con- 


officers of the British army, when « 


ciliating favor, or relieving the tedium of garrison 


fe. Asa ward of Colonel Cruden, and measurably 
in the power of Colonel! Balfour, it was not possible 


for Katharine Walton wholly to escape the know- 


ledge of, and even some degree of intimacy with, 
some of the ladies of the British party. A few of 
them found their way. acc wdingly. to Mrs Single- 





ton Some of these were persons whose poli 





‘e not active, and were due whol 





sympathies we 
} 


Dy Others were 
the l 


warmer 


to the direction taken their 


paret ts 


ot the Britixh party because it was ril- 


most 


! and others, again, because of indi- 


ant 


vidual feelings, who had found objects of love and 


worsh p where patriotism— the more stately virtue— 


could discover nothing but hostility and evil. Of 


tnese persons we may name a few of whom the 


jooal tradition stil! entertains the most lively reeol- 
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lections. Conspicuous among these damsels, known 
as “ loyalist”’ belles of Charleston, during its oceu- 
pation by the British army, were “ the Herveys;”’ 
three sisters, all of a rich, exuberant, voluptuous 
beauty, and one of them, at least, the most beautiful 
of the three, of a wild and passionate temper 
“Moll Harvey,”’ as she was familiarly known, was 
a splendid woman, of dark, Cleopatra-like eyes and 
carriage, and of tresses long, massive, and glossily 
black as the raven’s when his wing is spread for 
flight in the evening sunlight. A more exquisite 
figure never floated through the mazes of the dance, 
making the eye druak with delirium to pursue her 


motion. She was of subtle intellect also, keen and 
quick at repartee, with a free, spontaneous faney, 
and a spirit as bold and reckless as ever led wilful 


had 
He had sighed to her, and 


fancy wanderit She been, for a long time, 


th 
followed 


» favorite of Balfour. 
her with addresses that only seemed to 
But this, 
borne, was still anticipated hourly by all parties, 
That 


refrained was a matter of common surprise, and to 


forbear the last avowal. though still for- 


the lady herself among them Balfour still 


be accounted for in two ways only. Though of the 
best 


might be a sufficient reason why he should forbear 


family connections, she had no fortune. This 


to unite himself irrevocably with her, or with any 


woman; for the commandant of Charleston was 


notorious for his equal greediness of gain and his 


ostentatious expenditure There was yet another 
Moll Harvey ! 


had made herself somewhat 
too conspicuous by her 


reason 


flirtations with no less a 


in the navy; bet- 
William IV 


. > 4 ‘ hy 
Great Britain.* She might have been only 


person than Prince William, then 


ter known to us in recent periods 


King of 
iy 


Vain and it 


as 


olous, but the mouths of public censure 


ors of still graver charac 





whispered of ¢ 


certainly gave much occasion to suspicion 
the prince was madly fond of her is beyond question 
It was even said that he had proposed to her a 
secret marriage, but that the proud, vain spirit of 
the girl would listen to nothing short of the public 
ceremonial. Such was the ov dit among those most 
friendly, and most inclined to defend her conduct. 
This may have been wild and daring rather than 
loose or licentious ; but a Woman is always in dan- 
ger who prides herself in going beyond her sex 
Enough. that public conjecture, seeking to account 
for Balfour’s reluctance to propose for her hand, 
while evidently passionately fond of her person, 


his 


doubts of the propriety of her conduct in the flirta- 


was divided between known avarice, and his 


tion with his prince. Such were his relations with 
Moll Harvey at the period when he first saw Katha- 
Walton, the 
attractions of her beauty and her fortune 


rine and was struck with twofold 


There were three other young ladies, belonging 


to the British party, with whom Katharine Walton 


short!y found herself broucht occasionally into con- 
tact One of these was Miss Mary Roupe!!, who 


* Traditional 











divided the sway over the hearts of the garrison 
very equally with her competitors. She was the 
daughter of George Roupell, a firm and consistent 
royalist, a man of worth and character, who, before 
the Revolution, had been one of the king’s council 
(colony), and held the lucrative office of postmaster. 
Mary Roupell was a proud beauty, as haughty as 
she was lovely, and particularly successtul in the 
ball-room. It was never her fortune, on such ocea- 
sions, to remain unnoticed, a meek, negiecied tlower 

Caroline Phelps was another of these loyalist 
beauties. She was a lady of hand-ome fortune, and 
of one of the most respeciable families. With many 
admirers, she was particularly distinguished by the 
conquest of one of the most dashing gallants of the 
garrison. This was Major Campbell— Major Archi- 
bald Campbell, or, as he was better known, “ Mad 
Archy,”’ or “Mad Campbell’”’—a fellow of equal 
daring and eccentricity; his dashing and frequent 
securing for him 
We 


adventures in the 


adventures of a startling nature 


his very appropriate nickname. shall have 


occasion to record one of these 
cour:e of our narrative, by which we shall justify 
its propriety. 

There was still another damsel, ranked among 
the loyalist ladies of Charleston, whom we should 
not properly style a Je/Ze, since she was not acknow- 
ledged to possess this distinction. Yet her beauty 


and grace were worthy of it. Ella Monckton was 


a blonde and a beauty; but the eager impulse of her 
nature, Which might have carried her forward to 
conquests—at least secured her some of the social 


} 


triumphs in which her companions delighted—had 


been checked by the circumstances of her condition. 
Her family was reduced; her mother lived upon a 
pittance, after having been accustomed to prosperity, 
and her brother, a youth a year younger than his 
sister, obtained his support in the employment of 
Salfour, as his secretary. Ella was just twenty 


years old, with features which looked greatly 


younger. an almost infantine face, but in which, in 
the deep lustrous depths of her dark blue and dewy 
eyes, might be read the presence of the ripest and 


loveliest thoughts of womanhood and intellect. She 
Was quiet and retiring — sensitively so — shy to 


shrinking; yet she united to this seemingly enfee- 
bling characteristic a close, earnest faculty of ob- 
high 


resolves, deliberate thought, and a warm, deeply- 


servation, a just, discriminating judgment, 
feeling, and loving nature. She was one of those, 
one of the very few among the rival faction, who 
commended themselves, in any degree, to the sym- 
pathies of Katharine Walton. Yet, properly speak- 
ing, Ella Monckton had no active sympathies with 
the British party. Her father had been a supporter 
and servant of the crown, and she rather adopted 
his tendencies tacitly than by any exercise of will. 
That her brother should find his employment with 
Balfour, should be another reason for her loyalty. 
There were yet other reasons still, which we must 
to future occasions to discover. 
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sensitive as was the spirit of Ella Monekton, she 
was singularly decisive in the adoption of her 


moods. These were rarely changeable or capri- 


cious. They grew out of her sympathies and aflec- 
tions; aud she was one of those who carry an 
earnest and intense nature under an exterior that 


promised nothing of the sort. Her heart, already 
deeply interested in the business most grateful aud 
most important of all to the Woman—her affections 
involved beyond recall—she was as resolute in all 
matters where there were concerned, as if life and 
And, with such a heart 


death were on the issue. 


as hers, the issue could be in the end no other than 
life and death. But these hints will suilice for the 


present, furnishing clues to other chapters. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
‘“ My imagination 
Carries no favor in it now but Bertram’s 
—— It were all one, 
That I should love a bright particular star, 
And think to wed it.’’ 
Ali’s Well That Ends Well. 


Ir was late at night. The close of the day in 
Charleston had been distinguished by the return ot 
Balfour from Dorchester. Waiting on his moods, 
rather than rendering him any required services, his 
secretary, Alfred Monckton, lingered until abruptly 
dismissed. He hurried away, as soon as his permis- 
sion was obtained, to the ancient family abode, one 
of the remotest, to the west, at the foot of Broad 
Street. 


and greatly out of repair, attested, in some degree, 


The dwelling, though worn, wanting paint, 
the former importance of his family. It was a great 
wooden fabric, such as belonged particularly to the 
region and period, capable of accommodating half a 
dozen such families as that by which it was now 
The Widow Monckton, her two 
She had waited for 


occupied. with 
children, felt all her loneliness. 
Alfred till a late hour, until exhaustion compelled 
ot 


welcoming her son 


her to retire; foregoing one her most grateful 


to her arms, 
Hk 


“} 


was her hope, as he was her chief support. Sh 


exercises, that of 
and bestowing upon him her nightly blessing 


well knew how irksome were his labors, under the 
eye of such a man as Balfour. And still she knew 
not half. But ber knowledge was sufficient to ren- 
der her gratitude to her boy as active as her love ; 
onee more the wish, for the third 


and repeating 


time, ‘“* How [ wish that Alfred would come !”’ she 
left her good night and blessing for him with Ella, 
his sister, Who declared her purpose to sit up for 
him. 

This, indeed, 


compliance equally with her inclination and duty 


was her constant habit. It was in 


A tender and confiding sympathy swayed both their 


hearts, and the youth loved the sister none the le<s 


because love between them was a duty. She was 


} 


his elder by a 


ind, sly and shrinking 
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as was her temperament, it was yet calculated for 
the control of his. Yet he was quick and passionate 
in his moods, and it was only with the most deter- 
mined reference to the condition of his aged mother, 
her dependence upon his patient industry and his 
submission, that he was able to endure a situation 
which, but too frequently, was made to wound his 
pride and outrage his sensibilities. Balfour was an 
adept in making all about him feel their obligations 
and dependence. 

Alfred Monckton was of slight frame and delicate 
appearance. In this respect. he resembled his sister ; 
but, otherwise, there was physically but little simi- 
larity between them. While she was a blonde, of 
a complexion as delicate as that of the rose-leaf, the 
crimson blood betraying itself through her cheeks at 
every pulsation, he was dark and swarthy, with 
keen, quivering black eyes, and hair of the blackest 
hue and the richest gloss. A slight mustache, lit- 
tle deeper than a pencil line, darkened upon his lip ; 
but nowhere was his cheek or chin rendered manly 
by a beard. This description must sutlice. So 
much, perhaps, is necessary in connection with the 
character which we propose to draw. 

His sister received him with a kiss and an em- 


brace. 
* You have been drinking wine, Alfred ?”” 
“Yes, Ella. And I sometimes think that the 


liquor will choke me, as I drink at the board of 
Balfour.”’ 
And why, pray? 
“ He dids me drink, Ella; He 


and you can scarcely understand how 


he does not ask. 
commands ; 
such a command should be offensive, when you 
know that I relish old Madeira as well as any one. 
But so itis. It is as if he would compensate me, in 
this manner, for the scorn, the contempt, the fre- 
quently haughty and almost brutal! insolence of his 
tone and manner. How | hate him!”’ 

“Bear with him, my brother, for our mother’s 
sake.’’ 


‘Do I not bear, Ella? Ah! you know not half.” 


“Nor would I know, Alfred, unless I could re- 
But—he has, then, returned ?”’ 


He back 


He talks nothing now but of the 


heve you. 
‘s Yes; 


great good humor. 


late this evening comes in 


famous beauty, Katharine Walton. She is his new 
and Moll 


losing her ascendency. 


passion ; Harvey is in great danger of 
Miss Walton is wealthy as 
well as handsome. I have not seen her; but she is 
already in the city.” 

‘‘In the city, Alfred?’’ was the inquiry, in tones 
singularly subdued and slow, as if they required 
some effort on the part of the speaker to bring them 
forth 

“ Yes. 


the day before. 


It appears that she arrived yesterday, or 
But I heard nothing of it till he 
She lodges 


came. He has already been to see her. 


with her kinswoman, Mrs. Dick Singleton, where 
you may have an opportunity of meeting her.’ 
‘I do not care to meet her, Alfred,’’ was the 


bastily uttered answer; and the sounds were so 
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sad, that the youth, placing a hand on each of her 
cheeks, and looking steadily into her large blue eyes, 
inquired, curiously and tenderly— 

* And why, Ellen, my sister—why have you no 
curiosity to see the beauty whom the whole city 
will run to see?”’ 

“ That alone should be a sufficient reason.”’ 
“Ah! but there is yet another, my sister. Your 
voice is very sad to-night. Ella, my dear Ella, 
beware of your little heart. Iam not a sufficient 
counselor for it, I know; but I can see when it suf- 
fers, and | can give you warning to beware. You do 
You do not confide suffi- 


Yet I and 


not tell me enough, Ella. 
ciently to your brother. see !—I see 
fear !”’ 

“« What do you fear, Alfred ?”’ 

“T fear that you are destined to suffer even more 
than you have done. I have other news to tell you, 
which, if I mistake not your feelings, will make you 
still more unhappy.” : 

‘*‘Do not—do not keep me in suspense, Alfred!” 

‘IT will not. You will know it sooner or later, 
and it is best always to hear ill news, at first, from 
Colonel 


that subtle, snake-like fellow, Vaughan, is now in 


friendly lips. Proctor is disgraced, and 
command of the post at Dorchester !”’ 
The maiden clasped her hands together in speech- 
less suffering. 
*“ Ah, Ella! 
for a long time, how much you thought of Colonel 
Proctor ; 


‘And 


I was afraid of this. I have seen, 


yet you told me nothing.”’ 
to tell ? That I loved 


hopelessly; that my heart was yielded to one who 


what was I you 
had no heart to give; that I had been guilty of the 
upmaidenly weakness of loving where I could have 
no hope of return ;—that, with the fondness of the 
woman, I lacked her delicacy, and suffered the 
world to see that passion which I should never have 
suffered myself to feel until my own heart had been 
solicited! Oh! Alfred, was this the confession that 
my brother would have had me make? You have 
Would it have 


availed me anything that I had told you this be- 


it now! I have shown you all! 
fore ? 

This was passionately spoken, and the girl co- 
vered her eyes with her hands as she made the 
confession ; while an audible sob, at the conclusion, 
denoted the convulsive force of that emotion which 
she struggled vainly to suppress. 


“ Ah, my poor, sweet sister! It is what I feared. 
I have not studied your heart in vain. And, what is 
worse, I can bring you no consolation. I cannot 
even give you counsel. Proctor, it is said, is de- 
voted to Miss Walton. It is through his passion 


for her that he is disgraced. He is said to have 
helped her father in his escupe at Dorchester, and is 
to be court-martialed for the offence. The charge 


is a very serious one. It amounts to something 
more than neglect of duty. It is a charge of treason 
and may peril his life; at all events, it perils his 
reputation as a man of honor and an officer.”’ 


“And this is add the doing of that venomous 














This bold, 


creature, Vaughan! I /xow it, Alfred. 
bad man has been at work, for a long while, spin- 
ning his artful web about the generous and unsus- 
pecting nature of Proctor. Can nothing be done to 
save him ?”’ 

anything.”’ 

“Do not speak so coldly, Alfred. 
You know not how much may be 


“T do not see how we can do 
Something 
must be done. 
done by a resolute and devoted spirit, however 
feeble, where it honors— where it loves! The 
mouse may relieve the lion, Alfred.”’ 

“You speak from your heart, Ella, not from your 
thought.’’ 

‘«« And the heart has a faculty of strength, Alfred, 
You may do something, 


If we are 


superior to any thought. 
my brother. You wi/l do something. 
ouly in possession of the counsels of the enemy, we 
You will see—you 
Balfour 
and we shall be able 


may contrive to bafile them. 
You know 
Vaughan plant their snares; 


will hear. will where and 
to give warning, in due season, to the noble gentle- 
man whom they would destroy.”’ 

‘Ella, my sister,’ replied the other, gravely, 
“you forget that Iam, in a measure, the confident 
of Balfour. It will not do for me to betray his 
secrets. I have hitherto withheld nothing from you. 
| have spoken to you as my other self; but, remem- 
ber, these are not my secrets which I confide to 
you. They must be sacred. It is impossible that 
I should communicate to you the counsels of my 
employer, with the apprehension that you will use 
your knowledge to defeat them.” 

The warm, conscious blood rushed into the face 
of the maiden. She hesitated; she felt a keen sting 
of self-reproach as she listened ; but, the next mo- 
ment, she replied with an argument that has fre- 
quently found its justification in morality. 

“But we are not to keep the counsels of the 
We are not to keep faith with those who 


It is but right and just that we 


wicked. 
aim to do evil. 
should seek to warn the innocent against the snare 
spread for them by the guilty.” 
Alfred Monckton was not equal to the moral argu- 
ment. 
« But you forget, my sister, that the innocence of 


He waived it accordingly. 


Colonel Proctor rests only on our assumption. 
Of the 


against him. 


Everybody believes him guilty. facts we 
know nothing, except that they show 
He has suffered a rebel to escape from justice even 
at the place of execution. He is reputed to be a 
devoted lover of this rebel’s daughter. He was a 
frequent visitor at her residence, to the neglect of 
his duties in the garrison. The consequences are 
serious. All the loyalist families cry out against 
him; and the general impression of his guilt seems 
to be borne out by the facts and appearances.”’ 

*«T will not believe it, Alfred.”’ 

“There, again, your heart speaks, Ella! Ah, my 
poor sister, I would that you had never seen this 


man !”’ 


She exclaimed, hastily, and in husky accents— 
‘‘ Perhaps I too wish that I had never seen him. 
10* 
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3ut it is too late tor that, Alfred. I cannot control 
my beart; and, to you, I am not ashamed to conte~s 
that I love him fondly and entirely. You must he p 
me to serve him, Alfred—help me to save hiin.’’ 

“ And yet if he loves another !”’ 

“ Be it even so, Alfred, and still we must save 
him if we can. It is not love that for ever demands 
its recompense. It is love only when prepared for 


every sacrifice. I must seek to serve in this in- 
stance, though the service may seem wholly to be 
without profit to myself; and you must assist me, 
But 


there will be no peril to you really, as I shall manage 


though, perhaps, at some peril to yourself. 


the affair; and where the heart is satisfied in the 
The love need 
not be the less warm and devoted, because felt for a 
Let 
Proctor be happy with this rebel lady if he may. It 


service, it must needs be profitable. 
being who is wholly ignorant of its existence. 
is enough that he knows me not—that he loves me 


Why should he not love another? Why not 
The world speaks well of bis 


not! 
be happy with her? 
choice. May they be happy! 

«Tt is not so certain that he loves hopefully, Ella. 


On the contrary, much is said against it.”’ 

“ Ah, believe it not! She is sensible, they say ; 
she will scarcely have listened to Proctor with in- 
difference.”’ 

“You will call upon her, Ella ?”’ 

‘‘No; that is impossible.” 

‘* How will you avoid it? She is the ward now 
of Colonel Cruden; and both Balfour and himselt 
will expect all the loyalist ladies to do honor to one 
whom they have so much desire to win over to the 
cause. Besides, she lives with Mrs. Dick Single- 
ton, and mother’s intimacy with her—”’ 


They still 


visit; but there is a spice of bitterness now in the 


‘Ts not exactly what it has been. 


eternal discussion of their politics; and they have 
tacitly foregone their intimacies. An cceasional call 
is all that either makes. Still, mother will have to 
go; but there is no obligation upon me to do like- 
wise.”’ 

‘And have you really no curiosity to see this 
beauty ?”’ 

“ No—yes ! 
search, and study every charm, and seek to discover 


The very greatest. I would see, 
in what the peculiar fascination lies which has won 
that cold, proud heart. But I fear—I tremble, 
Alfred, lest I should learn to hate the object that he 
loves !” 
“ My poor Ella! what shall I do for you?” 
You can do nothing for 
If [ have been weak, I 


“Do for him, Alfred. 
me. I must do for myself. 
I will not succumb 


You will do 


will show that I can be strong. 
to my feebleness. I will overcome it. 
much for me, if you will assist me in saving Major 
Proctor from his enemies.” 

‘‘And wherefore should I peril myself for one 
who has done you such a wrong?” 

“‘ There will be no peril to you, dear Alfred ; and 
for the wrong, he has done me none. It is I, only, 
who have wronged myself.” 
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“ Ay, but there is peril—nay, little less than my 
sacrifice, Ella, which may follow from my he!ping 
you in behalfof Proctor. And I see not why J should 
risk anything in behalf of a man who will neither 


know nor care anything about the sacrifice we 
make. He has no claim upon me, Ella.”’ 

‘* Ah, brother, would you fail me? 

‘* What is you or 
And—”’ 

“Oh. Alfred'—Proctor nothing to me, when he 


compels these tears—when, to mention his name 


this man to me? Nothing! 


only, makes my heart tremble with a mixed feeling 
of fear and joy! Oh, my brother, you are greatly 
changed, I fear !’ 

She threw herself upon the youth’s bosom as she 


’ 


spoke these words of melancholy reproach ; and his 
eyes filled with sympathetic drops as he heard her 
sobbing upon his shoulder. 

“ Alas! 
I had any power to serve or to save. 
I know my own 


Ella!’ he exclaimed. “You speak as if 


You deceive 


yourself, but must not deceive me 


feebleness. I can do nothing for you. I see not 
how we can serve Proctor.”’ 
* Oh, she answered, 


I will show you how! 


eagerly. ‘A just and good man need have no fear 
It is the arts that are practiced in 
You shall 


show me how these spiders work, and where they 


of open enmity. 


secret that find him accessible to harm 


set their snares, and leave the rest to me.”’ 
‘Yes; but, Ella, you are not to betray any of my 
well as 


That would be dishonoring, as 


and I much doubt if it would 


secrets 
endangering me, Ella; 
be of any service to the person you seek to serve 
But I will help you where [ can with propriety If 
I can show you in what way you may avert the 
danger from him without—”’ 

“Oh, yes! That 
That is all!” 

The poor fellow little suspected to what extent 


is all that I ask, dear Alfred! 


the fond and erring heart of his sister had already 
He little knew that her 


agency—which might very naturally conduct to his 


committed both secret 
—was already something more than suspected by 


the wily Vaughan 


CHAPTER XXII 
« Leave, gentle wax; and, manners, blame us not; 


minds, we'd rip their hearts; 


King Lear 


To know our enemies 
Their papers are more lawful.’’ 


[Ir was probably a week after this conversation, 
when, one night, Alfred Monckton returned home to 
his mother’s dwelling at an early hour of the even- 
ing, and with a roll of papers beneath his arm. He 
was all bustle and weariness. 

«Come with me, Ella, into the library,’’ he ex- 
claimed to his sister. “I have more work for you 
than ever.”’ 

Seated in the library, at the ample table, which 


was usually assigned to his nightly toils as the se- 


b> 
i) 
4 
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cretary of the commandant—where, in fact, his Jabors 
as an amanuensis usually employed him, and, occa- 
sionally, his sister, until midnight—he proceeded to 
unfold au enormous budget of rough notes and let- 
ters, to be copied and arranged. In these labors, 
Ella Monckton shared with a generous impulse 
which sought to lessen the burden of her brother’s 
duties. She now lent herself readily to his assist- 
ance, and proceeded to ascertain the extent of the 
performance which he required. 

‘« These are all to be copied and got in readiness 
by the morning, Ella, and I am so wearied.”’ 

‘* Let me have them, Alfred ; show me what I am 
to do, while you throw yourself upon the sofa and 
rest yourself.”’ 

“ There, that ’s a good creature 
You see all ’s numbered; letter 


Copy me that, 
and that, and that. 
them thus, A, B, C, and so on, just as you find them 
on the scraps; only copy them on these sheets. 
Here ’s the paper; and the sooner you set to work 


the better. I will come to your help as soon as 
I have fairly rested. If [ could sleep ten minutes 
only oy 

‘You shall. Give me the papers, and let me go 
to work.”’ 


Aud she began to gather up, and to unfold, and 
arrange the several manuscripts 
Not these, Ella. And, by the way, you 


are not to see these, though they would interest you 


‘Stay! 


much. They concern Proctor.” 
“Ah!” 
«Yes; they are notes for his trial. There is to 


be a court of inquiry, and these are memoranda of 
the charges to be made against him, with notes of 
the evidence upon which they rest.” 

‘* And why am I not to see these, Alfred ?’” 

‘* Because I am positively forbidden to suffer them 
to be seen, Ella Salfour seems a little suspicious, 
I think 
The 


and the proofs are strong 


He was most particular in his injunctions. 
fact is, Ella, the allegations are very serious, 
If the witnesses be of 
the proper sort, they will convict and cashier Proc- 
tor. The worst is, that they will take him by sur- 
prise ; for, as it is to be a court of inquiry only, no 
specifications will be submitted, and he will scarcely 
anticipate these charges if he be innocent of them 
There ; 
me.”’ 

“ But, Alfred, will you really suffer me to do no- 


I can’t show them to you, so don’t ask 


thing—will you do nothing yourselt—for the safety 
of a person against Whom there is such a conspi- 
racy ?”’ . 

“What can I do? What should I do? 


no right to do anything which shall involve a breach 
You would be the last person, Ella, to 


I have 


of trust 
expect it.”’ 
The poor girl sighed deeply, and looked wistfully 
upon the mass of papers which he detached from 
the others, folded up, and put away in his escritoir 
But she forbore all further entreaty. and, with a 
good grace and a cheerful manner, proceeded to the 


work assigned her 
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“ And news for you too, Ella,” said the young 
man, now looking up from the sola upon which he 
had just flung himself. “Proctor is in town. 
He came down yesterday, and was this morn- 
But he refused to be seen— 


ing to see Balfour. 


was too busy. Such was his answer; though | 
knew he was only busy with his tailor, whom he 
frequently consults—perhaps quite as frequently as 
any other person. Proctor waited in my apartment. 
J am truly sorry for him. He is a fine, manly-look- 
ing fellow, and wore so sad, yet so noble a counte- 
nance.’’ 

Another sigh from Ella—but she said nothing in 
reply; and, in a few moments, Alfred was asleep, 
fairly overcome by the toils of the day and the pre- 
ceding night. She, meanwhile, urged her pen with 
a rapid industry, which seemed resolute, by devo- 
‘t the 
exciting and sorrowful thoughts which were strug- 





tion to the task immediately before her, to forg 





gling in her mind. When her brother awoke, het 


task was nearly ended. But his remained to be per- 
formed; and, with assiduity that never shrunk 
from labor, she continued to assist in his. It was 
pearly midnight when they ceased 

“ We have done enough, Ella, for the night, and 
your eyes look heavy with sleep. You are a dear 
girl, my sister, aud I love you as brother never 
loved sister before. Do you not believe me? There, 
one kiss, and you must to bed. To-morrow night 
shall be a holiday for you. I mustn’t receive assist- 
ance in that business of Proctor’s, and that ’s for 
to-morrow. Good night, Ella—good night !’’ 

They separated, and took their way to their re- 
spective chambers. When Ella Monckton reached 
hers, she threw herself into a chair, and clasped 
her hands in her lap with the air of one struggling 
with a great necessity and against a strenuous 
desire 

**T must see those papers !’’ she muttered, in low 
accents, to herself. ‘ They may be of the last im- 
I cannot suffer him to be 
Shall I 


have the means to save him from a great injustice— 


portance in his case 


crushed by these base and cruel enemies. 


from a wrong which may destroy him—yet forbear 
touse them? There is no morality in this! If I 
read these papers without Alfred’s privity, in what 
? 


is he to blame? He betrays no confidence; he vio- 


lates no trust; he surrenders no secret. I cannot 

sleep with this conviction. I must see these papers ! 
Where was the heaviness that weighed down 

those eyelids when her brother looked tenderly into 


? He was mistaken when he 


her face at parting 
ascribed their expression to the need for sleep 
They were now intensely bright, and glittering with 
the earnestness of an excited will which has already 
settled upon its object. Her meditations were long 
continued, and, occasionally, broke out into solilo- 
quy. Her mind was in conflict, though her will 
was resolute and fixed. But, with such a will, and 
goaded by the passionate sympathies of a woman’s 


heart in behalf of the being whom it most loves, we 


ean hardly doubt as to her final conclusion. 


She arose. and left her chamber with the lightest 
footstep in the world ; traversed the passage which 
divided her brother’s chamber trom her own, and 
listened at the entrance. All was stil! within, and 


irned to her 


his light was extinguished She ret 
chamber with a tread as cautious as before; pos- 
sessed herself of the lighted candle, and rapidly de- 
scended once more to the library. The escritoir was 
locked, but the key, she well knew, occupied the 
corner of a shelf in the library Here she sought 


and found it. She paused when about to apply it to 


the lock, but recovered her resolution with the reflec- 
tion, Which she was scarcely conscious that she 
spoke aloud— 

* It can’t hurt Alfred; he violates no trust ;—and 
I may save the innocent man from the snares of the 
guilty 

The moral philosophy of this speech was not quite 
satisfactory to the speaker herself. A moment after, 
and when the escritoir was laid open betore her, and 
before her hands were yet spread forth to seize the 
papers, she clasped her paims together suddenly, 
exclaiming— 

“Oh! Proctor, could you but know how much is 
the sacrifice I make for you! 

She sat down, covered her eyes with her hands, 
and the bright drops stole down between her fingers. 

She did not long remain in this attitude. The 


night was going rapidly. She knew not the extent 


of the labor before her, but she felt that what was to 
be done should be done quickly. She unfolded the 
papers, Which were numerous, consisting of letters, 
memoranda, and affidavits, and read with a neryous 
eagerness. Her heart beat more loudly as she pro- 
ceeded. Her cheeks flushed, her eyes filled again 
with tears, as she possessed herself of the contents 
The object of the papers was to show that the at- 
tachment of Proctor to the beautiful daughter of the 
rebel Walton had led to the escape of the latter; 
that the former had frequently neglected his duties ; 
had been a frequent visitor at “* The Oaks,’’ and had 
studiously forborne to see those signs of treason and 
conspiracy which he had been particularly set to 
watch. It does not need that we should detail al! 
the facts, as set forth in these documents against 
him. The nature of the charges we may conjecture 
from what is already known. The important mat- 
ter in the papers was the sort of evidence, and the 
names of the persons, relied on to establish the ac- 
cusation. The quick intelligence of Ella Monckton 
enabled her, almost at a glance, to see how much of 
this testimony it Was important for Proctor to know, 
and to conceive how small a portion of it was possi- 
bly open to his conjecture. She shuddered as she 
reviewed the plausible array of circumstances by 
which he was enmeshed; and, while her heart 
shrank from those particulars which showed the ex- 
tremity of his passion for Katharine Walton, her 
mind equally revolted at the depth, breadth, and 
atrocity of the art, by which he was to be convicted 
asacriminal. With a quick and vigilant thought, 


she determined to afford the victim an opportunity 
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to encounter the enemy, who was evidently resolved 
upon surprising him by an ambush. She resolved 
to make a catalogue ratsonnée of the charges, the 
specifications, and the evidence under them. Love 
lent her new strength for the task ; and she who had 


sat up ull midnight copying for her brother now 
occupied the rest of the night in abridging the docu- 
ments which threatened the safety of the one whom 
she so unprofitably loved. 

The gray dawn was already peeping through the 
shutters of her chamber window, when she was pre- 
Ex- 


paring to retire. She had completed her task. 


cluding all unimportant matter—all unnecessary 
preliminaries—she had made out a complete report 
of the case as it was to be prosecuted before the 
She had c pied 


Court of Inquiry so much of the 
testimony as Was needful to cover the pots made ; 
dismissing all surplusage, and confining herself to 
the absolute evidence alone ; and completed the nar- 
rative by a full list of all the witnesses who were 
relied on to establish the charges against the victim. 
With this evidence in his possession, and with am- 
ple time allowed him, it was in Proctor’s power, if 
really innocent, to meet his enemies on their own 
ground; to encounter their witnesses with others, 
and rebut their allegations with all the proofs neces- 
sary to explain what was equivocal in the history 
of his unfortunate command at Dorchester. To cover 
the papers which she had copied out, in a brief note, 
and under a disguised hand to Proctor, was the com- 
pletion of her task; and this done, and the packet 
sealed, poor Ella, doubtful of the propriety of what 
she had done, yet the slave of a necessity that found 
its authority in her best affections, retired to her 
pillow, with eyes too full of tears to suffer them to 
be quickly sealed by sleep 

The very next day, Proctor was in possession of 
the package from his unknown but friendly corre- 
spondent, and saw, with mingled feelings of conster- 
nation and relief, how large a body of evidence had 
been conjured up against him, and with how much 
subtlety and art. Yet, with the game of his enemies 
revealed to him, he also felt how comparatively easy 
it wopld be to defeat their machinations. But letus 
not anticipate 

It was with some surprise, the next evening, that 
Alfred Monckton heard his sister propose to her 
mother to accompany her on a visit to Katharine 
Walton. He looked up, at the moment, and caught 
her eyes, but said nothing 
Mrs. Monckton had retired, Ella herself volunteered 


But, an hour after, when 


eee eo. 


AND 


an explanation of the motives which had occasioned 
the change in her resolutions. 

“If Colonel Balfour has set his heart upon this 
lady’s being received into society, Alfred, it is particu- 
larly incumbent upon us to do what we can to please 
This will be the policy of most persons of the 
loyalist party in the city, and my refusal, or forbear- 
ance, to adopt the same policy would only subject 
That my mother should go to 


him. 


me to suspicions. 
see her, and not I, would certainly be suspicious.”’ 

She paused, and her brother met her glance with 
an equivocal smile. Her cheeks flushed, and then, 
with sudden energy of manner, she continued— 

‘*« And, the truth is, Alfred, I must see her. I shall 
never sleep until | do. I will nerve myself for the en- 
counter with my best strength, and endure the meet- 
ing with all the courage and philosophy I can master. 
The enemy is never more formidable than when at 
a distance ; and—and—I am not without hope that, 
when | see Miss Walton near, I shall find in her 
such qualifications of her beauty as will serve to 
excuse a lover for becoming cold in his devotions, 
particularly if—if—he has no longer reason to in- 
dulge in hope.” 

* Never hope it, Ella. Opinion seems to be too 
universally agreed on this subject. But I am glad 
that you have thus determined. The sooner we can 
reconcile ourselves to a painful subject, which we 
are nevertheless compelled to encounter, the better 
for our happiness. You will have to meet her, soon 
or late, for several balls in her honor are in prepara- 
tion. Colonel Cruden has already resolved on mak- 
ing the Pinckney House a sort of Palace of Pleasure, 
and, as their ward of the crown, Miss Walton is to 
be the queen thereof. He will be followed, as a 
matter of course, by the fashionable widow, Mrs. 
Cornelia Rivington, and she by a dozen others, all 
emulous, on a small seale, of working after her pat- 
But I must to my task. These papers will 
How I wish, 


terns. 
keep me more than half the night. 
Ella, that I could let you see them, but I dare not 
Ah! if poor Proctor only had these papers ! 

And the young man proceeded to his solitary la- 
bors. His sister dared not look up and meet his 
glance, while he spoke so innocently of the secrets 
in his possession. She blushed at the consciousness 
of the theft of them, which she had committed ; her 
conscience not quite satisfied that, even with the 
most virtuous motive in the world, she was quite 
right in doing wrong 


(To be continued.) 
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been a pug-nose, her face would have been unpar- 


r, then, her nose « 10t a pug-nose; had it 


donable,”’ I exelaimed, mentally. Now, there is no 


redeeming a face with a pug-nose, and there is no- 


thing to which I have constitutionally a greater 


antipathy. There is no dignity to such a face, and, 


of course, none in the character. The nose is an 


ndex to character ; hence the phrase, “ follow your 
nose.”’ Now, if the nose be hopelessly “ turned 
up,’’ sneering from the birth at all aspiration, any 
oue can predict the inveterate commonplaceism and 

nitedness that must ensue. Goethe could not 
stand it in the pretty Madeline, and yet we appre- 
hend hers must have been only a little fancy touch- 
ing about the end thereof; a straight nose rising well 
trom the forehead, but, just as it was about to be 
finished, a purely Greek model, some spleeny little 

wite gave it 


a slight twist upward—in the same 


way that a pretty cousin of mine was served, and a 


nice little girl who shall be nameless, thereby mak- 
ing them both charmingly piquant 
True, it is said Socrates had a pug-nose. I be- 
ve this to be exceedingly apucry phal —he and 
! to could not have been so much akin had this 


en the case, and Aspasia would never have be- 


ed him worthy of her eloquence. The error 


p 


(hat Alcibiades was vain of his great personal beauty, 


bal It is well known 


iy originated in this way. 


and Socrates, both openly and privately, rebuked 


hun for his irregularities. One day, while the 


great philosopher was declaiming on the excellence 
of the virtues, the dignity and godliness of a good 
lite, the youth, feeling himself aggrieved, drew a 
portrait of Socrates on the walls of the academy, all 
faithful to the original except the nose. The stu- 
dents tittered, and the philosopher, learning the 
reason, commanded the sketch to be preserved ; 
moreover, he made it the theme of one of his best 


yurses, in which he showed what he would 


dise 
inmost likely have been in character had nature so 
formed him. He dilated on the approximation to an 
inferior and bestial type, the preponderance of the 
senses indicated thereby, the licentious and grovel- 
to the 
Then turning, 


individual 


tendencies, which leave so 


ing 
ittle moral freedom. all at once, to 
Alcibiades, he bade his disciples mark the contrast, 

Hyperion to a satyr!’’ ‘* Now,” said the philo- 
sopher, ‘if the gods have so set their sign and seal 
of approval, have sent a being forth in the very per- 
ection of manly beauty as the outward mark of 
inward capabilities. how d uubly culpable must he 
be who neglects or effaces the divine workmanship ! 
wio makes a soul, celestially accominodated, tind 
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its gratification in habits fit only for those who lave 


no eye, no ear to divine harmonies, but who, blind- 
The 


face of the philosopher grew sublimely beautiful as 


ed by the senses, are besotied and earthly !’ 


he made this appeal, and the young man, bursting 
into tears, looked with shame and humiliation upon 
the caricature which he had drawn upon the walls 
of the academy. But, in process of time, Socrates, 
persecuted, is condemned to death, drinks of the 
fatal hemlock amid the lamentations and tears of 
his friends, Plato being too ill to be present, the suf- 
ferings of his noble friend being too much for his 
sensitive nature. He died, and his enemies gladly 
availed themselves of the rude outline, and caused 
copies therefrom to be multiplied, in the hope of 
making him odious to the people, nothing being more 
uncommon, or more repugnant to a Greek than a 
pug-nose. 

The finest types of animated life, whether amongst 
inferior animals or man himself, have a straight or 
hooked outline t 


lion, 


» the nose—witness the horse, the 


the eagie The North American savage has 
the Greek or Roman outline; and always, if mora: 
elevation keep pace with mental improvement, 


families with the most inveterate pugs gradually 
assume the better type, till, in the course of a few 
generations, it will disappear altogether; while, on 
the contrary, low passions and sensualities invai iably 
and unmistakeably seize hold of this unlucky mem 
ber and shape it into the resemblance of the swine, 
certain inferior representatives of the dog kind, the 
baboon, &e. &ce., all diverging from the original 
design when manu was created “upright.” 

The nerves of the brain and the face are in per- 
fect harmony ; the muscles even follow the volitions 
of the brain, sbaping the face and giving tone to the 
figure ; therefore, when I see either men or women 
with an unfortunate pug-nose reach any degree of 
elevation of character, I feel a double respect toi 
such attainment. They are not morally free; they 
have great and disheartening obstacles to overcome; 
and I reverence that energy of will by which they 
seize upon themselves, as it were, and, in spite of 
the handwriting upon the wall, which threatens the 
citadel of truth and virtue. wrench and bend them- 
selves to the best good. Of this kind, is a little fel- 
low I sometimes see. who, besides a pug-nose, has 
a deplorable stutter, which he 1s overcoming man- 
fully 

‘* Mother,”’ 
it is growing pugger and pugger every 


the 


he exclaimed, “I am tired of this 


pug-nose ; 
This 
modify the obnoxious member—at any rate, it 
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day idealism in child will go far to 


Will 
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effuce pugdom from his character, and thus limit the 
evil 

Lately, I saw in the cars a girl with a little poodle 
dog in her lap. She was fond of holding the crea- 
ture up and looking into its face, in a manner quite 
tender and penetrating—this would have been very 
well, intended as it was to show her capabilities for 
that kind of expression—a species of “ cannoning,”’ 
designed to afflict, not the quadruped, but the bipeds 
of the car. But mark the result. As she held the 
little beast (I detest poodles) opposite her face, as 
much as to say, * Look upon that picture and upon 
this,’’ 
marked and extraordinary, that the lookers-on could 


the resemblance between the two was so 
not forbear a smile. 

“A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind,’’ we 
thought, and did not wonder at her fondness. The 
poodie supplied the place of a mirror. He was the 
Narcissus of the fair beholder. 

The deacon of a country church had a nose of 
this sort, and I being a child, and his being the only 
pug-nose I had ever seen, my undeveloped logic, 
led astray by my imagination, was greatly scandal- 
ized for a long time, supposing him to be making 
faces at the pulpit and communion service : then, 
too, the climate being cold, and the prayers always 
long, he had a trick of extemporizing a jewel there- 
from, to my infinite horror. 

Calling one day upon a lady, she presented her 
last household work, cased in lace and embroidery, 
herself looking the picture of a domestic divinity, 
fresh, smiling, and so happy, it Was quite contagious. 

An’t he the image of his father?’’ she exclaimed, 


triumphantly. And, indeed, there was no denying 


hu 


oo 
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the copy to be perfect—a contented imagination is a 
great thing 

** But, my dear, a little variation would be no in- 
jury. You can pinch its nose and pull it down 
gently, and, after a while, a decided improvement 
will follow.”’ She was indignant, as well she might 
be. What business was it of mine if her ideal ot 
an Adonis had a pug-nose ? 
baby’s nose should stick out like a knob from the 


If she chose that her 


centre of its face, what right had I to intermeddle 
Somewhere—I have forgotten where—I saw an 


angel, a painted one, with a pug-nose. [ have 


forgotten Who was the artist; but I tried for a long 
while to divine what might have been his motive, 
and what order of spirits he meant his angel to 
represent. I finally determined the angel was de- 
signed for a sort of earth spirit, something lower 
than the oriental Peri, who was detected in heaven 
sneering at the prayers of some poor sinner, not as 
well worded as they might have been, and for this 
offence he was seized by the obnoxious member and 
held thereby seven hundred years, pendulous over 
the heavenly battlements; from which falling at 
length, he continued leaping through space seven 
hundred thousand years, and dropped into our earth 
just in time to turn up his nose with a final curl as 
our artist caught a gleam of him in poetic vision 
He had passed, in the mean while, through the 
utmost limits of chaos, the spirits of the Inferno 
having thought to take him amongst themselves ; 
but Pluto was thrown into a great rage thereby, de- 
claring that he had no place in his regions adapted 
to the sneerer, though, as the class was multiplying 
upon earth, he was racking his invention to produce 


a state adapted to them. 
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BY RICHARD COE. 


My father was a parent kind, 
And loved his children dear; 

And when his hour of death drew nigh 
We shed full many a tear 

We wept, | 
For well we knew that he 

Enjoyed, throughout the shadow-vale, 


The smile of Deity. 


mut not in bitterness ; 


He had a pleasant word for all 
Who came within his way ; 
A amile was ever on his face— 

A kind, benignant ray 
Where’er he roamed he made him friends, 
Of high or low degree; 
The only 
Was st 


birthright that he owned 





ling hone 


Misfortune’s heavy shadow fell 
Upon his later years; 

We marked with grief his failing strength, 
And turned to hide our tears 

At length an angel messenger, 
Commissioned from the sky, 

Approached my father with a smile 


’ 


And bore his soul on high! 


We laid him in his quiet grave, 

A rural, soft retreat, 
And turned our faces from the spot 
unwilling feet 


With slow, 

We raised no graven monument 
Above his humble sod— 

My father was ‘* an honest man, 
Then st work of God!” 
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BY JOHN 

Tue Chateau of the Temple is an ancient and 
dismal fortress, built in 1222 for a residence of the 
monastic order of the Templars, from whom it de- 
rives its name. It is situated in the city of Paris, 
near the Faubourg Saint Antoine, not far from the 
it 


ings, its towers, and its gardens, a vast space of 


site of the Bastile; and inclosed, with its build- 


solitude and silence, in the centre of a most densely 
populated quarter of the city. 

The Templars, for whom this edifice was erected, 
like the 
had 


Hugh de Pajens, Godfrey 


was a celebrated order of knights, which, 


St. John and the Teutonic order, its 


order of 
origin in the Crusades. 
de St. Uldemar, and seven other knights, established 
it, in 1119, for the protection of the pilgrims on the 


roads to Palestine. Subsequently, its object became 


F 


~ 








R 


TEMPLE. 


OsT, LL.D. 


the defence of the Christian faith and of the Hoty 
The knig 


the vows of chastity, of obedience, and of poverty, 


Sepulchre against the Saracens his took 
and lived, at first, on the charity of the Christian 
lords in Palestine. King Baldwin II., of Jerusalem, 
gave them an abode in that city on the east of the 
site of the Jewish temple; hence they received the 
name of Templars. The fame of their exploits pro- 
cured them not only members, but rich donations in 
houses, lands, and money; and the usual result fol- 
lowed. From poor knights subsisting on charity, 
they became the most powerful, rich, and haughty 

The principal part of their 
France ; most of the knights 
and the grand master was usu- 

In 1244, the order possessed 
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order in Christendom 
possessions were in 
were also French ; 


ally of that nation 
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nine thousand considerable bailiwicks, command- 
eries, priories, and preceptories, independent of the 
jus ot in 


which they were situated 


isdiction the sovereigns of the countries 
Its members were de- 
voted to the order with body and soul, and their 
No one had 
The order supported all. 


by 


entrance into it severed all other ties. 


any private property. 


The arrogance attributed to them bishops and 
princes is easily accounted for by their power and 
wealth, as is also the luxury in which they event- 
ually indulged. 

In the reign of Philip the Fair, the Knights Tem- 
plars not only possessed power from the number and 
of their establishments in various countries 
of Europe, but also from the active part which they 


extent 


dthemselves to take in its polities and wars. 


permitt 
Many of them fell on the field of Falkirk, employ- 
ing, in an oppressive and iniquitous war of one 
Christian power against another, the swords which 
had In 
the contest which took place between the rival 


been consecrated to war with the infidel. 
powers of Aragon and Anjou, they took part; and 
they supported Pope Boniface VIII. in his opposition 
to the King of France. 

In a contest which Philip the Fair had with his 
own people, the Knights Templars rendered him an 
important service, which he repaid with the blackest 
ingratitude. The people of France, says a late 
were suflering under the same extortions as 
the 


wriler, 
the F 
classes to the earth ; and the debasement of the coin 


emings. Tax upon tax ground lower 


had reached to such an extent that each piece of 
silver or gold was only worth one-seventh part of 
The king 


forced the unhappy subjects of the crown to receive 


its nominal value. and his ministers 


this money from the royal mints at the same rate at 
which a purer coinage passed in the reign of St. 
Louis; and, in the mouth of the people, the name of 
Philip the Fair was changed to Philip the False 


Money- Maker. 
Oppression, borne impatiently and long, at length 
roused the people to resistance. Riots took place 


in many towns; and in the capital the people rose 
the 


houses of their oppressors, and loudly threatened to 


against king and his ministers, pillaged the 


take the life of the king himself. In this emergency, 
the Templars saved Philip from destruction. Driven 


from his palace by the enraged mob, he took refuge 


in tne strong and defensible buildings of the Temple 
ts, with arms in their hands, pursued 


at, 


The insurgen 
invested the Temple House, and 
but the 


him to this retre 


ened to starve Philip into a surrender ; 





thr 
enthusiasm of fury, opposed to the cool courage and 
firm resolution of the Templars, was soon worn out 
and died away ; tranquillity was restored in the 
capital ; and the king escaped the fate which seemed 
to menace him 

Thus the Templars of Paris had given honorable 


shelter to the monarch, closed their gates against his 


enemies, and protected his person. But it is proba- 


ble that he required more of them—that he required 


against his people, and that the Tem- 


them to act 
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plars refused ; because they were forbidden to draw 
their swords against their fellow-Christians, except 
in their own defence ; and, although as individuals 
they had violated this rule, they had never done se 
in a body. Moreover, the dissensions existing at 
that time between Philip and the papal see were 
offensive to the Templars, who could not but feel 
friendly to the cause of a pontiff who had always 
favored their order. 

Philip, no doubt, resented the moderation of the 
Templars, when he should have felt grateful for 
their good service in protecting him; and before the 
close of his reign, he accomplished, by means the 
most treacherous and abominable, the complete ruin 
of their order. 

Having prevailed upon the new Pope, Clement 
V., to join with him in his design, Philip took mea- 
sures to possess himself of their treasures, and put 
them nearly all to death 


sulting about a new crusade, the Templars were 


Under pretence of con- 


Paris; and no sooner were 


they assembled, than they were all 


summoned to meet at 


arrested and 


thrown into prison. At the same time, by secret 
letters dispatched to all the provinces, the king com- 
manded his officers to seize all the Templars, their 
houses and property, and to hand the brethren over 
to examination, by torture, tf tt should be necess wry 

Thus betrayed and surprised, the Templars were 
accused of the most horrid, and even absurd crimes ; 
and many were tortured into confessions. These 
they afterwards retracted, and were sentenced to 
death as relapsed heretics and traitors. Fifty of 
the knights were burned alive in one day in Paris; 
and, after some delay, the Grand Master, James de 
Molay, and three others, were burnt to death by a 
slow fire on a smal! island in the Seine, between the 
royal garden and the Church of the Hermit Bre- 
1313 


common with their brethren, who had been 


thren, on the 18th of March. These men, in 
1mmMo- 
lated in other places, protested their innocence of 
the crimes charged against them to the last moment 
of their lives. 

“Thus perished,’’ says Mr. James, ‘the last 
grand master of the Templars, a victim to one of 
the foulest conspiracies that can be found even in 
the annals of princes and pontiffs. The order was 
extinguished Its treasures had been plundered, 
much of its property assigned to royal and papa! 


favorites, and the remnant fell to the rival order of 


the Hospital, which did not, however, obtain it with- 


) 


ionations. 


those who hac 


out gratifying, by large « 
obtained possession of it by such barbarous and 
jloody means.”’ 

The Temple House itself, 


had 


scene of Philip's rescue by the Templars, 


been the 
the 


which 
was 
theatre where many of them were placed upon the 
rack to sufler tortures too horrible f mn 


Thus did a king of France requite the favors of the 


Templars in the fourteenth century 

In the eighteenth century, the same Temple House 
witnessed the degradation and sufh gs of another 
king of France. Hither, Louis XVI. was conducted 

















when the Revolution had deprived him of his crown, 
and here he was made to undergo every species of 
indignity and insult which the most ingenious malice 
" 


could devise, for no apparent reason but that he had 
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in the Temple ; and the unhappy king, in witnessing 
the insults and indignities heaped upon their inno- 
cent heads, was made doubly to feel the avenging 


From the 





hand of destiny against the monarchy. 





been king of France. All the crimes of centuries § Temple, the unfortunate Louis was conducted, as 
of monarchy were bitterly avenged upon the person James de Molay had been four centuries before, to 
of a comparatively innocent monarch. Nor did he the scaffuld—and in his blood was written one of the 
suiler a His family were imprisoned with him $ many retributions of history. 
oo 
FORGE T ME. 
BY JOSEPH A. NUNES 


the wrongs t ou hast wrought me, 


(If for those wouldst atone,) 





The wrongs which, t a crowded world, | 
Make me des’late and lone ; 
Thou mayst now a solace furnish, 2 
J 1 *rt not monster yet : 3 

A simple, silly boon I erave— ; 
That thou wilta l forget! ¢ 

; 

Forget that e’er thou ’st known me; ; 
Forget that I have lov’d; 3 
And I will cease remembering ’ 
The treach’ry I have prov’d. 


Forget e’en my existence— 
Nay, th’ 
Let men 


A spotless blank appear. 


ve name I bear: 


I 


ory, like innocence, 


By 


the faith I once plac’d in thee, 


LEP POII 


By th’ love which once you sought, 


} 
{ 


3y th’ heart whose ev’ry throb was thine, 
Till its anguish thou’dst wrought: 

By the fairness of thy features, 

I 

By all that earth orr 


I 


3y thy wiliness of soul, 


nan holds dear; 
3y Heav’n’s supreme control ! 
By th 


When thou sawst me 


e t 


thy beauty 
} 1 


smile which li 
thy 


) 
> 
> 


By the smooth guile, which through thy heart 
Flow’d on in ebon tide ; 


the Kis 


(Thy 


s, that was pollution, 
1,) 


-e I priz’d so dear, 


lips another claim’ 
> fond embra 


While thou wert yet unblam’d: 


all thy hopes of happiness, 


With him w m now you wear, 
‘By th lg ent seat ot Gc i above, 
W eT ve will ill ippear 
By thy! n’ry of innocence 
Preserv’d from stain or blot, 


By all that words or thoughts can urge, 
Let me ever forgot! 5 


VOL. XLI.—1ll1 


I would I could as easy, rend 
Thine image from my heart, 


t 


Or backwards, to their fountain send 
The burning tears that start: 

I would that I could only see 
Thy person as it is; 

revels in the past, 

] 


But fancy, 


rs to bliss; 


in 
’ 


And fondly ec 


To bliss that never can exist, 
Except in fancy’s realms; 


For truth 


will sweep th 





visions by, 
And truth with grief o’erwhelms. 

But yet I will not chide at thee, 
Nor all my wrongs rehearse ; 

To Heav’n I leave 
To Heav’n I breathe my curse. 


thy 


perfidy 





May she never, in her pilgrim’ge, 
A prey to sorrow prove, 

But let her path be lighted with 
P 


May the mem’ry 


erpetu’l peace and love 


of injuries 
Be blotted from thy scroll, 
Lest gaunt remorse, with its dark train, 


Corrode into her soul 


And oh! 


She is decreed to moan, 


if for her want of fait 


Divert the object of thy wrath— 
Let it fall on me, alone! 
Let it gather in its fury, 
Let me to earth be crush’d; 
Let my agony be doubled— 


But be her sorrows hush’d! 


Let pleasure, bright, her handmaid be, 
Let 
Let happi 


Joy have no eclipse ; 


ness, in fruitful streams 


’ 
Be ever at her lips; 


But 


Jo not let her think of t im, 


W hose love is constant yet; 
Whose pride it is to be forgot— 


Then let her all forget 
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PART II. 
TRYING THE EXPERIMENT. 
It was a happy day in the house when Mr. Jen- 


kins made known the fact that he had secured sum- 


mer boarding with farmer Crabtree ; for every mind, 
to think, was filled with pleasant 
Dick and Tom wild 
with delight, and Mrs. Jenkins fe 
the matter that she hardly knew what to do with 


natural enough 


anticipations. were almost 


It so excited about 


herself. 


«“ How said 


shall enjoy the summer! 


‘What 


and 


much we 


the latter, over and over again a change 
hot, 


woods and 


sweltering walls to cool pleasant 


From the stifling. 


irom 


stagnant air 


fields ! 
of a crowded city to a pure and breezy atmosphere ! 
And, then, I shall about the chil- 
dren. Tom and Dick will have a free 

‘Above all,”’ 
shall secure health, 

Here was the broadest resting-place 
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feel so relieved 
range.”’ 
would remark the husband, “ we 
all blessings.’’ 


tor Mr. Jen- 


that greatest of 





? 
§ 
, 
¢ 
§ 


‘i 
x 


ne 


UZ 
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ARTHUR. 


his thoughts went on towards the untried 


That some- 


kins, as 
future—the future of country boarding. 
body would be disappointed, he had serious misgiv- 
for any draw- 


ings; but health would compensate 


backs to personal comfort which might happen to 
that he 


assured, as 


would come, 
that little 


drawbacks 
the 


stood 


arise; and such 


felt 


house 


too well image of 


and its litthe rooms forth distinctly 


before the eyes of his mind. 


Well, 
ready for its summer mig 


’ Mr 
Carpets had been 


in due time the family of Jenkins was 


rration. 


taken up and packed away in tobacco, little valu- 


ables distributed, for safe keeping, among friends 


not so fortunate as themselves in being able to 


escape from the city, and all the varied necessary 
arrangements for leaving the town house completed. 


The superintendence of all this, with a great part 


of the actual labor, fell upon Mrs. Jenkins, who 
was, by the time everything was ready for the 
move. so completely worn down with fatigue that 


she could hardly stand 











It was late in the afternoon of one of the hottest 
and most oppressive days of the season, that Mr. 
and Mrs. Jenkins, a domestic, and four children 
(Dick and Tom had gone out in the morning in a 
furniture wagon, by which had been sent trunks of 
clothing and a tew articles of furniture), took their 
seats in a carriage aud started for their summer 


retreat. 


“Oh, how my head does ache!” said Mrs. Jen- 


kins, placing her hand upon her forehead. “ It has 


ached all day as if it would burst. I really feel 


" 
SICK 


‘¢ You have over-fatigued yourself. The day has 


been excessively hot, and you have worked too 
hard. But a season of rest and renovation is betore 
you.” 

‘+ And thankful I am for it. HowgladI shall fee] 
when | can lay my head upon my pillow to-night 
far away from the heat and noise, and stifling airs 
of the city 

The carriage was moving on briskly, and it was 


} } 


not long betore they Were over the bridge and be- 


yond West Philadelphia, with the country all around 


them 
“How beautiful!’ exclaimed Mrs. Jenkins, as 
they passed one of the neatest and most highly m- 


proved places on the road 
“ It is, 


kins, half sighing as he spoke ; 


indeed, very beautiful,” returned Mr. Jen- 


for, in strong con- 


trast, came up in his imagination the really unim- 
proved, comfortless, and uninviting domicil of 
farmer Crabtree, and he felt that in the mind of 


Jenkins were types and shadows of tl 


Mrs. 


in country 


Mugs 


life not to be realized. 


« Beautiful! very beautiful !’’ came from the lips 


of Mrs. Jenkins, as one handsomely improved resi- 
dence after another was passed. “How much I 


shall enjoy myself !’’ she would add, every now and 


then. ‘always liked the country 

After turning off from the main road, Mrs. Jen- 
kins ceased her admiring remarks and leaned back 
in the carriage. They had ridden about half a mile 


further, and were near the old cherry tree pointed 
out to Mr 
} 


hood, when the lady said, as she glanced from the 


Jenkins on his first visit to that neighbor- 


carriage window— 

«“ That’s a mean-looking place.”’ 

The eyes of Mr. Jenkins followed the direction 
taken by those of his wife. and rested on the not 
very attractive residence of farmer Crabtree Even 


less attractive than before did it now appear in his 
He did not reply to his wife’s remark ; for 


truth; 


eyes. 
he could not find it in his heart to tel 


| her the 
t 


and vet the truth must come, and that right 
said Mr. Jenkins to the driver, 


speedi . £ 
‘Turn off here,”’ 
as they reached the old cherry tree 
“That isn’t the place !’’ came, in a quick voice 
of surprise and disappointment, from the lips of Mrs. 
ndow, 


Jenkins, as she leaned from the carriage w 


and took in, at a glance, al! tae beauties of the farm 
house 


“ Yes ; '? returned Mr. Jenkins, 


this is the place 
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with assumed cheerfulness ‘You have the worst 


view from this point,’ he added, in a tone ol 


apology 
Mrs 
bac 


over 


made no further remark, but sank 


Jenkins 


‘k in the carriage, while a shadow came stealing 
her face 
“* How my head does ache!’ she murmured, 
few minutes afterwards 

Arrived 
and were received by Mr. and Mrs. Cri 
Poor Mrs. Jenkun 


tried to be cheerful and look please d But it ws 


at last, the family descended from 1! 





carriage 


with all due formality 


tree 


a vain effort. She was really sick—sick, as we 


from disappointment as fromexhaustion and {i 


And this was the nice farm house where she wi 


' 


spe nd the summer so delightfully 
‘Will 
Jenkins, soon a 


Mrs 


you show me our room 


fter their entrance 


Crabtree conducted her to the room wh 


had been duly set apart as the one she was to « 


cupy with her husband, and, as she entered 
remarked— 
‘IT think you will find it very comfortable her 


This is our spare room 


ma am 


The eyes of Mrs. Jenkins were thrown arou 
the apartment eagerly 
“Tt 's ve ry 
“We th 
Mrs. 
movement of d 


OW 
Mrs 


small,’ was her only remark. 


it qu te as bie room, return 





nk 


Crabtree, in a voice that showed a sligi 


«pleasure 
pleasul 


| you ask my husband to come up?” 


san 


Jenkins 


“Certainly, ma’am.’? And Mrs. Crabtree left 
the room 

When Mr. Jenkins entered the chamber, he founc 
his wife sitting near one of the windows with he: 


bonnet still on 

‘*Can’t they give us a larger room than this? 
she asked 

* No, my dear. 


replied Mr. Jenkins. 


It’s the largest chamber in th 
house,”’ 
‘“ We can never breathe in a closet like this 
fee] suffocated already. How close and impure the 
air is! 
Mr. Jenkins raised two of the windows that were 
closed 
h! I never could bear 
Mrs 


Then she 


“ Rag carpet! Ug rag 


carpets !’’ now muttered Jenkins, as she cast 


her eyes upon the floor looked towards 


the narrow, mountain-like bed, and, instantly rising, 


threw herself upon it, sinking, as she did so, some 
two feet among the feathers 


' Goodness ! I 


A feather bed, as I live can 
never sleep on that 
“We ’ll tell them to give us a mattress,”’ said 


Mr. Jenkins, calmly. 

‘Ten chances to one if they have such a thing in 
the house,”’ replied Mrs. Jenkins 

And so it proved ; for the chances were all against 
the mattress. 

‘Oh dear! oh dear !’’ murmured poor Mrs. Jen 


kins. 


“If this is one of the pleasures of count: 
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boarding, and there are to be many more of the 


same kind, we will have a delightful time of it.’’ 


‘We ’re here now, and must try and make the 
best we can of it,’’ replied Mr. Jenkins. “ You 
will soon get used to little inconveniences. Health, 


pure air, and a free range for the children are the 
We cannot expect all the comforts 


things. 


main 


and elegancies of a city residence.” 


Mrs. Jenkins sighed. For a little while longer, 
she remained half irresolute. She was seriously 


considering the propriety of going back forthwith to 


the city. Then she quietly laid aside her bonnet, 
and began to make preparations to remain. Nearly 
her first act was to go to the washstand for the 


purpose of laving her hands and face in cool water. 
But the pitcher was empty. No, not exactly empty ; 
for in the bottom lay a dead bird, from which came 
a strong decaying odor as she lifted the pitcher from 
its place in the basin. 

Nice preparations for boarders,’’ said the lady, 
fretfully, “and a pleasant earnest of things to come. 
I wish you would go down and tell Hannah to bring 


up Mary and Edward.” 


Mr. Jenkins did as desired. From that time until 
tea was ready, Mrs. Jenkins was busy with the 
children and other little matters of preparation. 
During this period Tom and Dick had come in with 
red, sunburnt faces, and clothes soiled to an extent 
that almost agonized the mother, who was a woman, 
be it known, who had “an eye for dirt.”” They 
had found a running stream near by, and also a good 


sized pond. Between damming the stream and 
sailing on old planks on the pond, they had managed 
to pass a delightful day at the expense of a good 
deal of suffering on the part of their clothes. 

Her 
first impressions in regard to Mrs. Jenkins were not 
Mrs 


pressed in regard to herself. 


At tea time, Mrs. Crabtree looked grave. 
Jenkins was quite as favorably im- 


good 


asked Mrs. Jenkins, 
while they yet sat at the tea-table 


‘‘Have you a mattress ?”’ 


A mattress Mrs. Crabtree did not compre- 
hend the meaning of the question. 
“ Ves, 
“Oh! 
a mattress. 


I never sleep on a feather bed.” 
A mattress! We haven’t 
But you ’II find that a very nice, com- 


No, ma’am. 


fortable bed. It has in it over seventy pounds of 


the very best feathers.”’ 


“] would die before morning !’’ said Mrs. Jen- 
kins, with little effort to hide her feelings. ‘I will 


thank you to have the bed removed, and we will 
sleep on the sacking to-night. To-morrow we can 
have a mattress brought out.”’ 
“ There is no sacking-bottom to the bed,”’ replied 
Mrs. Crabtree. 
‘“ Corded!” 


“ Yes, ma’am.”’ 


‘It is corded.”’ 


I’d rather 
sleep on the floor than on that feather bed.”’ 


“Oh dear! Then what shall we do? 


“It’s a good, clean feather bed, ma’am,’’ said 


Mrs. Crabtree, an indignant flush in her face and an 


ZINE 
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indignant tone m her voice. She did not yet fully 
comprehend the objection of Mrs. Jenkins. 

“ We do not in the least doubt that,”’ said Mr. Jen- 
kins, who saw that their landlady’s mind was some- 
what in the dark. “ The feather bed is all that one 
could desire; but we never sleep on anything but 
a mattress, winter or summer. Perhaps you have 
a straw bed ?”’ 

“Oh yes. There ’s a good straw one under the 
feather bed.’’ 

“ Just the thing!’’ replied Mr. Jenkins. “ fake 
away the feather bed, and we’ll do very well. ’ 

So that difficulty was settled. 

The night that followed proved to be a most sultry 
one. The youngest child lay in a crib beside the 
bed, on which reclined—we will not say slept —Mr. 
and Mrs. Jenkins, with another child. On the side 
next the crib were two windows; but neither of 
them could be left open, because the crib was not 
three feet from them, and what little air was stir- 
ring came from that quarter, and it was not safe to 
let it blow on litthke Mary, who was subject te .:roup 
Into the other two windows, at the foot of the bed, 
which were partly raised, came not a breath to fan 
into something like living motion the sluggish air 
of the chamber. 

Not for years had Mrs. Jenkins slept without a 
light in her chamber. But she was doomed to nake 
Such a thing as 
A long tal- 


the experiment on this occasion. 
an oil lamp there was not in the house. 
low candle was lit on retiring to bed, with the hope 
Twice had Mr. Jen- 


kins been roused by his wife from a transient doze ; 


that it would burn all night 


once to snuff this candle, and once to remove a frag- 


ment of wick that was causing it to “ gutter” ata 
most alarming rate. 
“T wish you would see what o’clock it is,’’ said 


the restless lady, arousing her husband for the third 
time. ‘It can’t be long from morning.”’ 

“It’s just one o’clock,’’ replied Mr. Jenkins, as 
he brought his watch near to the candle. 

“Only one o’clock! It will never be daylight!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Jenkins. 

«« Try and get to sleep,”’ said Mr. Jenkins 

“Sleep! There isn’t a wink of sleep in me 
There! What is that?’ 

Mrs. Jenkins raised herself up as a bird flew in at 
the window, and commenced darting about the room 

“Tt ’s a bat. replied Mr. Jenkins. 
«Don’t let it fall on your head. They bite terribly 


Take care!”’ 
” 

This was enough to cause Mrs. Jenkins to drop 
down as if shot, and bury her face in the clothes. 
Mr. Jenkins lay for a minute or two, watching the 
about the room. Then rising, he 


bird as it flew 


tried to drive it out. While engaged in this inte- 
resting employment, the bat darted against the can- 


Here 


There were no matches at hand, 


dle, and instantly the room was in darkness 
was a dilemma! 
and Mrs. Jenkins was afraid to let her husband go 
down stairs to re-light the candle. To add to the 
perplexity of the moment, little Mary awoke and 
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commenced crying for a drink of water. Feeling 
his way in the dark, Mr. Jenkins succeeded in find- 
mg the pitcher, and, after a further search of nearly 
a minute, made out to turn up atumbler. Twice, 
during the time occupied in this effort, the bat swept 
so close to his face that its wings brushed his cheek. 
At length. a glass of water was brought to the child’s 
lips, and she ceased erying and commenced drink- 
ing. But only a mouthful or two had been taken, 
ere she pushed the glass away and spouted the 
water from her mouth, saying that there was some- 
thing in the water. Eyes being of no use under the 
circumstances, Mrs. Jenkins thrust her fingers into 
the tumbler, and found, to her horror, as many as 
two or three bugs therein, about the size of grains 


of coffee. 


“Oh mercy !”’ she exclaimed, “ Mary has swal- 
lowed a bug as sure as the world! The tumbler is 
full of them.”’ 

At this Mary began to ery afresh—the words of 
her mother had frightened her—and she continued 
to cry for the next hour. That was a night long to 
be remembered by Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins. It seemed 
ht would never come. 


to them as if daylig Dripping 


with perspiration, and almost suffocated in the dark, 


I 
close, sultry air, they lay murmuring over their dis- 
comfort until morning. As for Mrs. Jenkins, she 
unequivocally, she would not remain in 


had 


in which all 


declared, 


that place a day longer. But, after the sun 
a sober consultation was held; 
s and cons were fully discussed. 


decision 


arisen, 
The result 
to remain a week or two at least, 
and give the place atrial. But, in order to do this, 
it was determined that Mr. Jenkins should send out 
m that very day, a mattress, gauze frames for the 
window to keep out bats and bugs at night, oil for a 
lamp, matches, and some dozen other articles that 
were now seen to be indispensable. 
\t 


the small dining-r 


breakfast time the family met at the table in 
Bread and butter, fried ba- 
Mr 
was absent; he had started for the city with his mar- 


ng before dayli 


om. 
‘on and coffee, composed the meal. Crabtree 


ket rht, taking with him all the fresh- 





jaid eggs and new-made butter, which were to be 

he had a 
The butter 
at which Mr. and 
As the 
and the ‘ 


served to a boarding-house with which 
‘ontract for the supply of these articles 

on the table was scarcely eatable ; 
Mrs 


offee, it was poor, watery stufl 


Jenkins somewhat wondered for 
3 cream”’ 
with which Mrs. Crabtree sought to improve its 
quality was nothing more nor less than skim-milk. 
The meal passed in silence, and then Mr. Jenkins 


started for the city. He had to walk half a mile in 


yrder 
sent out the mattress and other things needed for 


to meet the stage. In the afternoon, having 
their comfort, he left in the stage. 

There were heavy masses of clouds in the west, 
which Mr. Jenkins did not observe until after leaving 
the city. He did not, therefore, provide himself 
with an umbrella. Blacker and blacker grew these 
clouds, and by the time he had to leave the stage 


they had curtained the whole heavens. Mr. Jen- 


11* 


kins, fearful of being caught in a summer shower, 
hurried on his way, but he had not gone half the 
distance from the turnpike to Mr. Crabtree’s, before 
He sought 
the shelter of a tree, after getting soaked to the skin, 
But still it rained 


down came the rain in a perfect torrent. 


and stood there for a whole hour. 
on, while the lightning flashed vividly and the thun- 
At last, 
beginning to feel chilled in his wet garments, Mr 


der rolled with an almost incessant jar. 


Jenkins concluded that it would be best for him to 
get home ; so off he started, in the face of the driving 
storm, along a road now ankle deep in some places 
with mud. 

On arriving at the house, Nero, who either did 
not know him, or affected ignorance on the subject, 
made a dash at him, as on a former occasion, and 
this time got a good mouthful out of his pantaloons 
before he was called off by farmer Crabtree, who 
gave the dog a sound thrashing for his over-watch- 
fulness. For this Mr. Jenkins was not forgiven by 
Nero, who rarely ever suffered him to get peaceably 
into the house on his daily return from the city 

That night was a more comfortable one for Mr. 
the 


sphere, and they had better sleeping arrangements 


and Mrs. Jenkins, as the storm cooled atmo- 


than at first. But, on the next morning, Mr. Jenkins 
found himself suffering from an attack of rheuma- 
tism, an old friend of his for whom he had no very 
particular regard. 

It took over a week for the family of Mr. Jenkins 
to get sufliciently well acquainted with things around 
them to understand exactly their true position. By 
this time they had seen a little deeper into the eco- 
nomical arrangements of the Crabtrees ; but not deep 
enough to enable them to comprehend why, being in 
the country, and on a farm, they should have so few 
of the luxuries confidently anticipated. But on this 
head they were in due time enlightened. 

«“ T know the reason,”’ said Tom, the oldest boy, 
to his mother, after they had been in the country 
weeks, never have good 


two ‘why we 


about 
butter. 

« Well, what is the reason ?”’ asked Mrs. Jenkins. 

«“ They send it all to market ” 

“Not all. Some is kept back for the family.” 

«“ Indeed, then, and not a pound is kept back,” 
said Tom. “ Mr. Crabtree takes all they make to 
town and sells it for thirty-five cents, and then buys 

Mrs. Crabtree says it’s 
”? 


butter for us at a quarter. 
good enough for boarders. 

‘« How do you know ?” inquired Mrs. Jenkins. 

“T heard her sav so.” 

* Are you certain ?” 
‘‘Indeed Iam. And all the fresh eggs are taken 
to market, too. The fact is, they take everything 
to market. You know the two nice pears [ brought 
you the other day. Well, Mr. Crabtree scolded 
Dick and me like everything because we knocked 
some of them from the tree, and said it was no better 
than stealing. Yesterday he stripped the tree, and 
to-day all the fruit was taken to market. 
bad. {don’t like it at all, I thought when I came 


It’s too 

















en nin " " — 
» th ‘ miry I'd get plenty of fruit; but L've 
lly had a taste 
When M Jenkins came home that evening, his 
e Was abi enlighten | ithe subject ol bad 
itte 
Can this re v be true sked that gentleman, 
ere stone of voice. “Send their good 
i I et and iy bad for us, when we are 
t 1 twenty-five dollars a week? I'll see 
Yt 
next morning, at breakfast time, Mr. Jen- 
er tasting the bu and then replacing 
p had taken upon the butter- 
I ul Mr. Crabtree, I « eat your butter 
e very | grass y bad cows, o1 
. ‘ itter makers 
i ces of both Mr. and s. ( ibtree ¢ ored 
| 1 remark l ad g 1 grass, 
| Ww 1 we ‘ a) ( i ‘ crs nd ney 
( t the tile tion ol I enkins, thereiore, 
1 1 quic 
Chis I NT tter was stammered out in 
e 1b \irs. ¢ t 
Not v butter '’? ex ned Mr. Jenkins, in 
cted su st Oh! IT was not aware of that 
iy, U 1, let us have a tast yours, for this 18 
é able I 
Mrs. Crabtree could do no less than order a print 
her ni \ »w butter to be brought upon the 
Ah! that is butter said Mr. Jenkins, as he 
sted it 
[he way nearly a pound print disappeared was 
stressing to the eves ol ! \irs. Crabtree 
\fter brea ist, Jenkins t N 1e farmer aside. 
Mr. Crabtree,”’ said he, how is it that you 
ive been giving us such miserable butter, when 
f {quality ? I don’t understand it 


Ir own is of goo 
All 


e larmer 


my d in the « ity, replied 


It is 
Yes, 
And all your eggs, 


Yes, sit 


and I must serve my customers.”’ 


too ? 


t having seen a fresh 


here. All you 


So I had begewn to think, n 
cg on the table since I have been 
ae 


ream is made into butter 
‘It is.” 

I now 
ell, Mr 


understand why our coffee is so poor 


there will 





ve to say is, 


Crabtree, all | 





} 


1ave to be an immediate reform, or you will lose 
venty-five dollars a week. Perhaps it pays you 
etter to sell your butter and eggs than to feed them 


It so, go on with your system, 


l varders 


to your 
and we w go back to the city. We pay you for 
the best of everything, and the best we must have 
So now you understand me 


There was, of course, quite a buzzing in the Crap- 


larmer and his wile made 


tree hive But, when the 
a calculation « ss and gain on the butter-selling 
and butter-feeding operations, they wisely concluded 
to adopt the latter system 

After that the Jenkinses fared a little better. Still 
as to real comfort they had nothing of the article 
In the day time, the sun poured his rays all around 
the tle, unprotected farm-house, keeping Mrs 
Jenkins and the younger children in doors or confined 
to a narrow range without, and night shut them up 

1 sma s@ rooms. Where it seemed almost im- 
p ‘ to breathe Once or twice every wet k, 
Mi enkins missed the stage and had to walk in the 
hot su » West Philadelphia for an omnibus. And 
t how 1 then be was drenched with rain in 

g e stage to the farm-house. Dick and 

fom were about the only ones who really enjoyed 


and they managed every day to get their 





emse 
‘ es in a condition that completely horrified their 
mot! 

Until the latter part of August, this country com 
fort was endured, when, on returning m the city 
one evening, Mr. Jenkins found two of the children, 
Dick and Mary, quite sick. They had considerable 


I I little out of his head 


1 im- 


al away lived a doctor who was summoned 
Nit fely 
What do you think ails them ?’’ asked Mrs 
Jenkin alter t loctor had examined the children 
They | e intermittent fever, | esume,’’ re- 
p 1 the p n 
Intermittent fever !’’ ejaculated Mrs. Jenkins 
‘Intermittent fever !"* said the father. 
“Nod bt of it [t Is prevaling about here to a 
great extent eplied the doctor 
* Oh dea sighed Mrs. Jenkins “ Has it come 
to this ? So much for country boarding !”’ 


at this season remarked the doctor 
I had no idea at it Was sick y about here sul 
Mr. Jenkins 
It isn’t ordina Vv But there is a d de i 
intermittent and bilious fever just at this time 
‘‘ We must go back immediately !”’ said Mrs. Jen 


kins 


‘Yes, immediately added her husband. 


And so, on the next day, the Jenkinses made a 
pre pitate licht to the citv. with ys < ’ 











THE EFFECT OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS ON $3 about to pass away forever. While this informatior 




















LITERATURE AND THE ARTS is emploved ot or present practical purposes, and 
s pub ed tor no other use, its unobserved accu- 
dale ee ene eae ioe mulation is exceedingly rapid. Yet, unperceived as 
s true that modern missions have not yet ac- S suent StIOnS, H Fes Eee ae map 
shed mu n respect to what is commonly —— . al continent, and one day it will be 
‘ ine writin Those who ve been most found t niain m regular strata the early annais ol 
~ - 
1 with the work have found little time for mighty - 
iding ancient and modern classics, and producing Nor o1 t the teresting fact to be overlooked 
. d monuments of elegant literature Yet a t t Christ 1 miss ries are forming nh many in- 
w volumes of Christian researches can be found stances, the ve beginnings of a national literature 
are Worthy to be piace 1 beside the most po ished they re . . tongues to a Wi en sanguage 
vriters In poet y. our Modern m ssions have pro- i V produce he first grammars and dic naries 
ic no massive epics, though they might furnish and | to eir aid the sk acquire d by studying 
me for agrand poem. But they have greatly ancient polished languages and our own, and modern 
ric d ir sacred lvries The value of poetry, } iy and art, to give to those hewly written 
ke t of gems, depe so much upon a brilliant tongues FES OF B POCUNAL ¢ _— 
’ that a few stanzas of lyrical composition of vas peretiditcmeie rammatical tr 
g acier, suited to a concert of the whole oe ‘ { a most unscientific, barbarous 
iw may ssess jnestimable w < e | ng of our ru i tongue has 
e a 2 3 Bisl p Heber’s incomparable hymn begin he ‘ eedingl\ ow In all our literature, we 
: the words ive not had a single writer on English grammat 
vho s treated his subjects in a manner entirely 
I n Gr _— . = nts \ \ his theme Our orth graphy is vexed 
in missions had produced no other fruit with s t letters and unending anomalies. But 
ft kind, this one produc m is worthy of being W e our learned miss onaries form tie orthography 
1 as a valuable accession to English poetry au ane dae hey adopt such principles as will ena- 
1 biog why, a species of « nposition that com- Die eV \ ewh as once learned the one sound 
S| ‘ history. ¢ cs und, as Carlyle ! ' ‘ 1 written charact to spt With 
KS \ ig, 0 eX uding tl epie poem, ou u t ‘ ! accurac ( has oO 
«s \ ‘ i ns to Kuezlish literature are =p ( iawi New i I i ‘ a siblgie 
Ket mngiyv I ! I i i a competent tear lo perce ‘ 
But more than a is is the influence of missions s essa to spell any word correctly 
yon € ence is once en distinct uy l e eal 
r time W ( e wnen th ( it reason os 1 prey ires nl peculiarly lor 
1 tender persuas = and " g appeals ive ) ”) ihe advantages of our missionaries 
een ¢ ed forth by i@ Missionary work w be work are great. They have been made fa 
no issive specimens of a com n r with the grammars of the ancient Greek and 
nding « lence Demosthenes. and Cieero. and Jatin classics Viany of them are wel! acquainted 
Webster, i Wayland’s ora with our fine phiosophical systems jor teaching 
Dig { he Missiona sulerprise with other modern tong : 
similar discourses, will be placed on the same shelf The advantage, to a future national literature, of 
t iture s a MmaVil been formed by such men is inestimable 
Chere is another advantage to the cause of litera- They impart to it its first character. They place in 
s not olter served, but which must ulti- he hands of the people, at the very birth of thei 
" ‘ e greatest moment the erary existence, mi als of Jear Q many I 
! lla iot ace ite and authentic materials for spect \p I it e which we en alter ¢ itti- 
ure hist y \ large number ol missionary peri- ries OF pre ve mmprovement The sma popu- 
licals is continually sent forth from the press. The lation of the Saadwich Islands to-day possess a 


biect of these publications is to furnish the friends system of orthography incomparably better than our 


missions with such intelligence as will serve to own, and their manuals of grammar are arranged 
stimulate and direct their endeavors Incidentally with more of scientific accuracy and symmetry than 
owever, this process is laying up vast stores of those over which the millions who speak the English 
i erials fo! embracing clear views tongue are compelied to stumble along during the 
vo! customs, ¢ l gies, that are P cesses ol ¢ nena ecucatiol 

















Nor ts it a matter of small moment to a nation 
rising up from barbarism, that its first literature 
should be repiete Wilh soui 1 th t and Christian 
pu t The early literature of a pe pie always 
exerts a vast influence upon its character A more 
t ar d iwe reverts tot, as the sours {its lioms 
and the meaus of ascertaining the precise power of 

. Is 2nd plirases Johnson refers us to the early 
idiomatic writers of our language as “the wells of 
feng undefiled W hen we approach these wells, 

veve we find a great part of t 1 to consist of 
p e sagas and obscene songs, and ballads in praise 
gentlemen freebooters. If th were pure from 


Norman Freseh and | 


are not—they 


mixtures of yarous Latin 





are far from being pure 


1ose polluting sentiments that will inflict an 


injury upon our youth, which w more than coun- 

terbalance all the advantages which they may be 

able to derive from the Saxon orig $ 

But the earliest literature that those nations w 

enjoy, to whom our missionaries have first given a 

written language, possesses a totally dillerent cha- 

racter. It is replete with sound thought and au- 
information. It is illumined w the beams 





i 


of divine revelation, and fragrant with the breathings 
of a heavenly spirit. When future generations shall 
go back to the earliest records in their native tongue, 


they may well call those records * the wells of ’’ the 
wnguage “ undefiled.’’ It w be true hem ina 
sense m which it never has been true of any tongue 
save the ancient Hebrew 


Another immense advantage t 





cause of cene- 
ral literature, derived from the 1 lary work, is 
observable in its power in diffu nowledae 
of the ish language. This la re is destined 
to exert a commanding influence I 110s avast 











amount of science It is er 1} ang e 
of civil liberty, and among al! modern tongues it holds 
the first place as the language of sound scien 
theology and an evangelic faith 
To the race speak ng is 1 God in his 
providence has given an immense ence. The 
British empire is the great centra powe among the 
nations of the Old World. Her « s and estab- 
iments are so extended that there is to be no 
t set to her prospec e a ie ul } The 
me A o-Saxon race, planted ese United 
States, has already the most " e power of 
nation on the Western ¢ with the pros- 
pect of soon e nbracing a popu rofa h lred 
tis By this rac ly nd = ‘ the tro pet 
1 hen nations W herever these missiona y 
‘ tions are carried forward with success, the 
native clergy, and indeed all in the higher schools, 


are Maught the English language. Hence this lan- 


uage becomes a classic, and must ultimately be 


led as an acquirement necessary to the attain- 
W ho can esti- 


literature of 


regal 
ment of posts of the first influence. 


of 


mate importance to the cause 


waving such a language associated with all high 


attamments of learning among newly rising nations ? 


arts, which a connected 


aiso, 





Those direct y 
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with the creation and diffusion of literature, are 
made known wherever the missionary carries the 
Gospel. The press, being introduced to aid the mis- 
sionary work, becomes, after a time, a familiar and 
powerful engine of general literature and popular 
enlightenment Periodicals, quarterlies, and month- 
lies are already established among nations but lately 
degraded, unlettered heathens. The commercial 
and general newspaper already appears with its libe- 
ralizing influence, giving a new spring to all the 
arts of civilized life 

Valuable publications are stereotyped, and the 
plates are laid up for future use. When many of 
these works themselves shall have fallen into gene- 
ral desuetude, the stereotype plates will remain in 
accumulated masses. A future age will find them, 
as we find the remains of former generations in the 
immense catacombs of the East. Chere will be, 
however, this difference: human power can com- 
mand their resurrection, and compel them to relate 
the story of their birth and all the things which the 
people that created them ever did. 

In a similar manner, all the arts of civilized life 
are planted among barbarous nations by our mission- 
aries. The missionary family is a little model of a 
cultivated Christian state. The natives learn to 
admire in their revered teachers a thousand little 


arts which give a charm to improved society 
see woman elevated to be the companion 


They witness her skill in adding to the 


In those dk 


husband 


comforts of her household. 
] 


are found the seeds of 


mes 





ail useful manutactures 





their minds become gradually prepared to enter 


new branches of industry. ‘This multiplies the ma- 
terials for commerce ; and trade still further advances 


the knowledge of the useful arts. 


An increased intercourse with Christian nations 


leads men of authority and power to employ the 
printing press, the iron road, and the steam vess¢ 

rhese arts not only bring all other arts along with 
them, but they waken to a quick and earnest atten- 


had 


being arouse 


tion a mass of mind which slumbered so |! 


as to be unsuscept bie ot d to ente } -~e 


and activity by a less surprising action 

Thus do foreign missions achieve a work perfectly 
incidental, and, aside trom their direct ect s - 
cient Moment to justily a lar greater expen ure 
to and money and life than has ever been « ploved 


in this noble work It is true that the work of mis 
sions places its appeal on nh gher grounds It s 
us to diiluse a pure and soul-elevating faith. It pro- 
poses to Wrest immo tal souls from a degradation 
and misery both of which are in« Asine le ] 
eterna It demands that very cor Ipassion W l 
brought the Son of God from Heaven. But it the 


views of Christians were totally mistaken, so fa 


their direct end is regarded, no benevolent mind 


would dare do otherwise than bid them God-speed 


in their work Let a faith that scatters such bless- 
nes by the wav go on and prosper It esses to 
carry a healing medicine, a sure remedy to « g 
souls f it do not heal one, yet, since the breaking 
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of its box of ointment fills the whole world with fra- quence and song. *hilanthropy, too, with her 
grance, Heaven speed its way. All the liberal arts thousand associations of charity, shall cheer by her 
shall bless it as their friend. The Genius of litera- shouts of encouragement the Christian faith in her 
ture shall smile as she contemplates its work of bold daring to act for the whole world, on the prin- 
cultivating barbarous tongues, and accumulating the ciple of giving first the greatest blessings, and in 
materials of history, and enriching the stores of elo- giving them to the most degraded, by missions to 


the heathen. 


- +eeee 


; \ 
E I CcCIsT 
THERE ’s a maiden young and fair, Hers the face, once looked upon 
Whom in other years I’ve seen— Is not easily got; 
With a stately step and air, § As the traveler, who has run 
And the carriage of a queen; Earth all over—one fair t 
Tall and slender is her form, ; (When to memory he’d ree 
Lithe with buoyancy and vouth; Q Loveliest lands he ’d seen and knowt 
And her every look is warm ; Lovelic fairer still than all, 
With the earnest soul of truth. Rises t is view alone ! 
Would you know her—wonuld you greet her, ) Hers the beauty—hers the grace 
Should you ever chance to meet her ?— ; Time nor absence can efface 
By that stately air and mien, Present still, though still unseen, 








is the Lady Geraldine Dwells in memory GERALDIN! 


With the bloom upon her cheek, ? I have walked the earth for yea 
And the lustre of her eye, , Chosen friends I ne’er forget 
Meet comparis n 1 °d seek But, ’midst many loved, appears 


nd sky: ) She, the fairest, fondest ye 





All in vain, in earth 


For the peach’s down, though bright, She was kind when some were cold, 

Lacks her ever-varying hue; Others false. but she was tru 
And the stars, with all their light, ; Youth may fade and age grow 

Not so tender are and true: Love for her shall still be new 
Hers give not, like eyes I’ve known, ‘ Next to1 to whom alone 
Looks to turn warm hearts to stone; ll this heart’s fond truth is knowr 
Truth, expression, soul are seen Lives my very soul within 
In the eyes of GERALDINE! . My fair sister, GERALDINE 

———_—_ + eeer 
wo =" - 


WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT 


‘ Denth found strange beauty on that cherub brow 


And dashed it out 


Szieep, faded flower! Affection’s sad caressing 





e sorrow’s breath thy jovous life had shaded, 
Recalls no smile to light that tranquil face; Or earth's cold cares thy cuileless bosom chilled ? 
On thy dim eyes the hand of Death is pressing, 


On thy white brow the conqueror’s seal we trace She will lament thee. with a mother’s sadness, 





Who watched with g pride thy grov 





CHATTAS ; 


No more thy cheek, its former bloom renewing, ¢ Long will she miss thy smiles of infant gladness, 
Outvies the freshness of the dew-gemmed rose; § And weep to feel no more thy clasping arms 
A mother’s tears thy hapless clay bedewing 
Are powerless all to break this deep repose! $ Yet sleep, fair flower, in earth’s maternal bosom 
Through the dull night of darkness and decay ! 
Yet who shall grieve for thee, a young flow'’r faded ? ’ Soon shalt thou rise a pure, immortal blossom, 
Who shall lament the heart thus early stilled ; To bloom more brightly lestial 
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NECKTIE. 


Matertals—Half an ounce of blue and half an 
ounce of white Shetland wool, pins No. 10. and 


, 


two mixed blue and white silk tassels 


Cast on 40 loops with blue; knit the first three 
rows alternately, pearl and plain 
4th row.—Fasten on the white, s! P 1 


forward, slip 1, knit 1; repeat from a 
l 


a, thread 
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5th row (blue).—Slip 1, a, thread forward, slip 1, 
knit 2 together; repeat from a 

Every row is knit like 5th, but alternately with 
blue and white, changing the wool at the beginning 
of each row. Knit until you have one yard and an 
eighth completed; then knit one row 2 loops to- 
gether, and 4 rows of plain knitting with blue; cast 
off. Join the two edges together on the wrong side ; 


draw up the ends, and sew on the tassels. 














Vatertials—O > prece of green 


of scarlet. and one ditto of gold-co ored silk or 


cold twist. 


Wiru scarlet make 7 long stitches on a piece of 
silk; join, and make a round in double crochet, in- 
creasing in every stitch. 

2d round (work with chenille and silk).—2 scarlet 
worked in 1 stitch, 1 green; repeat. 

3d round.—2 scarlet, 3 green; repeat. 

Ath round.—2 scarlet, 4 green ; repeat. 

ith round .—2 scarlet, 5 green; repeat. 

6th round.—Double crochet (with scarlet alone). 

7th round.—1 long, 2 chain, miss 1 (with scarlet). 

Sth rowund.—Double crochet in every stitch (with 
chenille). 

Uh round.—With chenille, 


creasing in every 10th stitch. 


double crochet, in- 
10th round.—With gold twist or silk, 1 long, 3 
chain, miss 1. 
llth round.—1 single in the long 5 chain ; repeat. 
Cut four circular pieces of cloth and one of veivet, 


W ork 


iese at the edges in button-hole stitch, with twist 


the size of the round which is worked 


gold-colored silk: double each round of cloth 
twice, sew them together at the sides, and place 


them between the crochet round and the velvet, 
fastening them in the centre with a small faney but- 
on, or work as follows: With scarlet work a round 


stitches, with hain between, in every 


vl iong 
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foundation stitch ; with gold twist work 1 single 5 


chain in each stitch in which the scarlet is worked. 


CROCHET FLOWER WORK. 


CINERARIA; OR, AUTUMNAL DAISY, 


( For directions, see March number.) 

Tuis is a very pretty little flower, and may be 
made either in blue or lilac wool. The same re- 
ceipt would do for the common or field daisy, if 
white wool be used ; but then it would be necessary 
to take one thread of deep pink wool, and sew round 
the edge of each petal with a rug needle, taking one 
stitch in every loop 

Take a steel crochet needle, and work on a piece 
of leto twelve stitches in double crochet, with a 
bright shade (not too light) of split wool; pass the 
needie under the leto in beginning the stitch, instead 
of doing so for the last two loops, as before directed ; 
break off the wool, twist the two ends of the wire 
together, and cut off one of them. Make, in the 
same way, seven or eight of these little petals, or as 
many as may be needed to go round the heart of the 


Make a little 


half the size of a pea, by crossing a bit of wire over 


flower. tuft of yellow wool, about 


some little pieces of split wool, and twisting it 


tightly ; cut the wool even at the top, almost close 


int the flower, by fastening the 


1 mot 


to the wire, and 
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little petals round the heart with a bit of split silk; EMBROIDERY FOR HANDKERCHIEFS. 


cut off all the wires but two, at ditlerent lengths 








from the flower—the longest not exceeding a nail ; A handkerchief cornered with embroidery is a 
cover the stem with green wool, and be very care- most useless and extravagant appendage to a lady’s 
ful in covering it rather closely in the part nearest dress; but as young ladies must have some nice 
the flower, as the graduated thickness of the wires needlework, we recommend to those who are skilltul 
is to represent the calyx. Finish the branch witha in such things, the initial letters which we give, 
few small leaves, which must be worked in the same surrounded with a small wreath, and which may be 
manner as the petals, only longer; making the chain placed in the centie or one corner of the ha 

for each of diflerent lengths—the sn st fourteen chief. We have seen many Parisian mouchotrs 
stiches, the longest about twenty. They must be ornamented in this way. A plain, hem-stitched 
made, alsc, in different shades of green ; the smallest linen cambrie handke rchief is the best to select for 
being the lightest color this purpose ; and a trimming of .ace may be added 


Handkerchiefs embroidered in colors are in decidedly 
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NEW 1 

Every Parisian article of dress has its 
own style and title. The name given by 
its inventor clings to it through all 
change of material. It is no longer a 
cap. but a Marie Stuart. It has been 
distinguished from the great sisterhood 
of corsages by the separate title of La 
Sevigné. Thus, in preparation for the 
fall campaign, we have already received 
the mantillas which will be worn, each 
totally distinct from the other. First, 


we find 


La Esmeralda (Fig. 1), composed of a 
lelicate salmon-colored silk, and fitting 
‘lose to the figure. The skirt is, how- 
ever, entirely concealed by two deep 
falls of white lace, the scalloped edge of 
the one forming the heading of the se- 
cond row. The sleeves, which extend 
just below the elbow, are finished in a 
similar manner, and a narrower lace ex- 


tends around the throat. 


La Stella (Fig. 2) is of faint rose- 
colored silk, in shape somewhat like /a 
Esmeralda, except that it does not fit 
the figure so closely, and has long, hang- 
img sleeves. A puff of match ribbon sur- 
rounds it, and the dasguine is formed of 
two flounces of the same material as the 
mantilla, with deep scollops worked ix 
eyelet stitch. There is a pretty fashion 
of having this mantilla of the same silk 
as the favorite promenade-dress, although 
it may be worn with any other which it 
will match in color or style. The dresses 


are termed @ la Chinese. 


wo 
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La Ophelia (Fig. 3), probably named from its 
wild, fanciful style, is formed of delicate sea-green 
silk, somewhat in the shape of the spring mantillas. 
The trimming is a double puff of the silk, made to 
encircle the whole mantilla. From this a double 
fall of lace depends, as in la Esmeralda, although 
but one extends in the front. This is pretty for a 
carriage-dress, being aimost too showy for a prome- 


na le. 




















nrnnnnnncnnnnce 

La Hermione (Fig. 4).—Shakspeare seems to 
have been laid under contribution by the Parisian 
milliners, and the Hermione is certainly the most 
graceful of the different styles. The material is a 
changeable g/acé silk, blue and silver, or blue and 
rose color, as best suits the fancy of the wearer. 
The trimming is six rows of quilled ribbon, a new 
style, which may be bought by the card instead of 


piece. 

















MORNING CAPS. ages to a young wife’s toilet, and ought never to be 
dispensed with, if she wishes to retain the impres- 
Little change has been made in breakfast-caps, sion which her good looks before marriage created. 


which, by the way, are the most becoming append- We give two of the prettiest of the season. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2 





Fig. 1—Is composed of Swiss muslin, with a deep Fig. 2—Of deeply worked lace, with border of 


frill of the same embroidered. The peculiarity of the same. The richly embroidered ribbon is put on 
the trimming is, that the ribbon crosses the centre with alternate plaits and plain intervals. A rosette 


of the crown. on the right side. 








EBIZORS 


Cuoose rather to leave your children well-instructed 
than rich; for the hopes of the learned are better than 
the riches of the ignorant.— Epictetus. 


Looxine over Mrs. Elizabeth Corter’s translation of 
Epictetus, we were struck by the forcible manner in 
which he often places those common truths which are 
The 
was given 


apt to be neglected, because so trite and familiar. 
for 
The philosopher was him- 


precept we have selected our motto 
eighteen hundred years ago. 
self an illustration of this value of learning. Born ina 
mean condition, he elevated himself solely by his studies 
and the power of his cultivated intellect, till he became 
one of the most celebrated teachers of the Stoic philoso- 
phy which the world has known. To attain this high 
station, he not only devoted himself to the most severe 
studies, but he also renounced the luxuries and what 
most people consider the pleasures of life in order to 
have leisure for his studies. 

Now, though ladies are not counseled to neglect their 
domestic duties or womanly pursuits, be these ever so 
insignificant in the estimation of the world, in order to 
obtain literary celebrity ; yet if any mother is ambitious 
for her son, if she would have him aspire to be a leader 
among men, renowned for learning and wisdom, she 
must train him to value intellectual pleasures above 
those of sense, and to consider that ‘‘ the hopes of the 
learned are better than the riches of the ignorant.’’ 

And, now we are with Epictetus, we will profit by 
the opportunity to give two or three selections on sub- 
jects which are familiar, certainly, but rarely so im- 
pressively urged. 

Or AnceR.—If you would not be of an angry temper, 
then do not feed the habit. Give it nothing to help its 
increase. Be quiet at first, and reckon the days in which 
you have not been angry. IJ used to be angry every day; 
now every other day; then every third or fourth day: 
and if you miss it so long as thirty days, offer a sacri- 
fice of thanksgiving to God. For habit is first weakened, 
and then entirely destroyed 


Or FRIENDsHIP.—To whatever objects a person de- 


votes his attention, these objects he probably loves. Do 
men ever devote their attention, then, to evils? By no 
means.—Or even to what does not concern them? No, 


nor this.--It remains, then, that good must be the sole 
object of their attention. and, if of their attention, of their 
love, too. Whoever, therefore, understands good, is 
capable likewise of love ; 
guish good from evil, and things indifferent from both, 
The prudent per- 


and he who cannot distin- 


how is it possible that he can love ? 


son alone, then, is capable of loving. 





Or Deatu.—Let death and exile, and all other things 
which appear terrible, be daily before your eyes, but 
chiefly death; and you will never entertain any abject 
thought, nor too eagerly covet anything 





The last subject recalls to our mind a paper which 


TABLE. 


has been on hand some months, waiting for the proper 


season to give effect to the moral of— 


Tue LAMENT OF THE RosE-Busn.—On the banks of 
a lovely stream grew a white rose-bush, and so loaded 
Was it with blossoms, that its leaves touched the tiny 
Waves that sung so merrily in the early sunbeams. 
Ah! those were happy hours for the sweet rose-bush ; 
no anticipations of the future darkened her hopes; no 
cares or sorrows clouded the joyous present. As one 
by one her buds expanded, filling the air around with 
perfume, feelings of gratified pleasure animated her 
How glorious to her appeared the heavens 
The western 


bosom. 
above, the bright sun, the earth beneath ! 
breeze wantoned by, and, after sporting for awhile amid 
her foliage, bore on his wings a portion of her fragrance 
How it 
giaddened the hearts of its humbie inmates! for it re- 
called to their minds the memory of the past, the pro- 
mise of their only, their beloved son; he would return 
How 


to the little cottage but a stone’s throw off. 


to dwell with them when the roses bloomed. 
anxiously ! how tearfully, yet cheered and upheld by 
hope, had they watched the old rose-bush! And now 
he would soon be with them, and again tread the haunts 
of his childhood; for the white blossoms hung in the 
stream. that old bush to them! 


how graceful her branches! and then how gayly she 


How beautiful was 


head with its fragrant treasures down to 
the its 


bowed her 
the very waters! And 
singing to gaze and wonder at her exceeding beauty. 
And 
them to their 
had the roses begun to fall; the ground was strewn 


even stream hushed 


returned, he accompanied 
But, alas! already 


when their son had 


admire favorite. 
with their leaves; their aroma was fast departing. 

The rose-bush drew together her branches, and sul- 
lenly folded her leaves around her fading treasures. 
Her melancholy moans saddened their hearts. A shower 
had fallen, and as she flung from her the glittering drops, 
mingled with them were her fast falling tears; and a 
sweet, low voice, seemingly from the centre of the bush, 
thus spoke :— 

“Why, O cruel fate, have you thus taken from me 
my beauty? My blossoms, sole source of happiness, 
lie scattered at my feet, their petals withering, their 
Could you not spare to me my loved 
Did I not spread my 


fragrance fled. 
ones? In what have I offended ? 
branches to the sun, that the sin of sullenness might not 
mar their beauty? Have I ever withheld from the toil- 
worn wayfarer my refreshing perfume? Have not all 
alike been gladdened by my loveliness? Why have you 


l And, as she shuddered, a fresh 


then despoiled 
shower of rose leaves fell to the ground, and her old 


me ?’? 
friends bowed down their heads and wept. 
A form, as of an angel, stood before them, 


‘ with hair of light 
And dazzling eyes of glory,” 





on whose calm, clear brow was stamped immortality, 


and thus she addressed the mourners :-— 
‘« Know ye not, O sad ones, the laws of nature are 
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os hibechatabiiiahalidaanandbitaninginea = wnnrnnnnnnnnnninnipbtmmmnmnnhinanninnnncnlininaatnitite 
irrevocable, and must be obeyed? The blossoms so to prove that I ever trifled with her feelings—I think 
dearly ldved must fade and die; yet they shall live that is the phrase. Many an invitation to ‘‘ correspond’? 
again. A little while, and another season, and the bush with my cousins or some of their intimate friends have 
shall be arrayed in new loveliness; fresh flowers will I refused, lest some inadvertent word should be tortured 
put forth from her bosom, and again her breath will be- into love. Albums I have shunned as I would the notes 
come precious odor. Murmur not, therefore, loved , of a broken bank ; and never do I offer my arm toa lady 
ones, that the flowers must die, for the benignant Deity { without first placing my hand on my pocket. Don't 
who lavished upon them, during their evanescent exist- imagine I think the lady would steal. The touch on 
ence, the graces you admired, will again raise them in my pocket 1s a sort of talismanic maneuvre to preserve 
new beauty and fragrance, that they may become sweet, ; me from temptation. The ideas it awakes may be thus 
although silent, messengers of peace and love from Hea- ; expressed :—‘‘ You have money in your pocket : the lady 
ven to the dwellers on earth ; for this end were they { likes money; consequently, would like your hand or 
created !"? } promise. By the powers, sheshall haveneither!’’? Thus 
And the angel spread her dewy wings and passed from do I fortify myself against the preferences I might feel 
their sight, and the rose bush hung her head; but she { and thus, by circumstances over which I had no con- 
sorrowed no more, for she felt the words of the angel { trol, have I at last become a lonely, suspicious being— 
were truth. } in plain English, that horrid, hateful thing, a miserly 
_—— $ old bachelor 
We insert the following by request, and hope that the I intend soon to offer a premium for the best Disserta- 
writer will send the ‘Dissertations’? he may obtain to { tion ‘ On the evil effects of prosecutions for a breach 
some periodical less favored by correspondents than the { Of the marriage contract ;’? with a proviso that those 
‘ Lady’s Book.”? whose articles are rejected shall pay the premium. This 
To tux Epiror. § last clause is an original scheme of mine; and I take 
Mapanw:—I am, for my honored father’s mistaken some pride in having devised a plan of improving pub! 
notions (peace be with hiss! though he bequeathed it } morals and literary taste without danger of expense to 
not to me), and the awful phrase the ladies have intro- ; the projector. L.O.F. 
duced—*‘ damages for a breach of promise’’—that mi- 3 pa ae 
seroble creature, a miserly old bachelor! Behold the 3 To CorrEsPonDENTs.—The following articles are 
proofs! ; accepted. ‘To a Geranium Leaf,’’ ‘‘ The Child and 
My father, by scraping and saving, left me the heir of Dew-drops,’’ ‘‘ The Broken Faith,”’ ‘‘ Stanzas,’’ ‘* The 
half a million; and what was worse, educated me to Heart of Man is like a Harp,” ‘“ A Song for June,’’ 
believe that money was the chief earthly good, and that ** Ella Morton, or the Maiden’s First Sorrow,’’ *‘ Ger- 
the world so esteemed it. I have, in consequence, been trude Lee,’’ ‘* The Concert at V Springs.” 
80 intent on guarding myself from impositions and losses, We have often intimated that we cannot be responsi- 
that I have become miserly; and I can fairly trace my } ble for the return of articles declined. Those who send 
aversion to matrimonial engagements to the terror that { should always keep copies. Nor have we time to reply, 
seized me when reading one day that a friend of mine $ and give our opinion of such articles. True, we decline 
had been mulcted in the heavy damages of eight thou- 3 many which may be worthy of publication, and may 
sand dollars (all he was worth), ‘‘ for a breach of pro- $ gain admittance into some other journal. For this rea- 
mise to a lady’? (she should be called a Aarpy) of New ; son we are careful not to give the titles of those MSS 
York. From that time to this I have minded my p’s 3 we reject. But if acceptance is not signified within six 
and q’s. Never have I spokena soft word to damsel $ months of the date when an article was sent us, the 


fair without so modifying the sense that *‘the law 


could have no hold on me.’’ I defy any one of the sex 


writer may infer we do not want it; and the author can 
then dispose of the copy retained. 





EDITORS’ B 


From T. B. Peterson, 98 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia :— 

CRUISING IN THE LAST WAR 
J. Peterson, Esq. This work fairly 
announcement in the June number 
capital affair, and fully equal to the Petrel. 

MILMAN’S GIBBON’S ROME. Vol. 5. 
opinion of this edition has been expressed before. 

LATTER DAY PAMPHLETS. By Thomas Car- 
lyle. ‘* Stump Orator.’’ 

SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Macbeth. 
Boston edition, 

PROFESSOR LIEBIG’S COMPLETE WORKS 
ON CHEMISTRY. Ina very handsome octavo vol- 
ume, Mr. Peterson presents to the community the com- 
plete works of Dr. Liebig on agricultural and organic 
The low price at which the volume is 


Vol.1. By C. 
comes up to our 


It is, indeed, a 


Our 


chemistry, &c. 


OOK 


} 


TABLE. 


sold, one dollar, brings it within the reach of all, and 


it is a book which every farmer should possess and 
study. The merits of Dr. Liebig’s writings are too well 
known to require praise of us. 

THE YOUNG PRIMA DONNA. By Mrs 
One of the best and most successful of Mrs. Grey's 
We are glad to see a new edition 


Grey 


novels. 


From Dewitt & Davenport, New York, through 
T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

THE MINER’S DAUGHTER. A Tale of the Peak. 
By Charles Dickens. 

THE THREE STRONG MEN. One of Dumas’ 
spirit-stirring novels. 

MONEYPENNY; OR, THE HEART OF THE 
WORLD. By Cornelius Mathews. A romance of the 
present day, written in Mr. M.’s peculiar style, and, 














~ 2 —- - 


we think, the best of his works. Many of the charac- 





ters are admirably drawn, and the story is deeply inte- 
Testing 

From Harper & 
Linpsay & 

PICTORIAL 
TION ; I 
tory, Scenery, Biography, Relics, and Traditions of the 
War / Independence. By Benion J With 

! ’ 2 


six hundred er tVings on wood, by Lossing and Bar- 


Brotuers, New York, through 
BiLakisTon, Philadelphia :— 
FIELD BOOK OF THE 


estrations, by Penand Pencil, of the 


LEVOLU- 
His- 
Lossing 

m original sketches by the author. 


rett. cl his 





work, w cannot fail to attract the attention of the 
Ame n reader, will be completed in about twenty 
numbers, at twenty-five cents each. The first number 
cont a beautifully colored lithograph of the cos- 


tume of the Revolution, and various other illustrations 


and nm descriptive of scenes and encampments dur- 
ing the early and eventful period of the war. 

THE PILLARS OF HERCULES; or, a Narrative 
of Travels in and Moroc By David 
Urquhart, Esq., M. P., author of ‘* Turkey and its Re- 


Spain in 1848 


sources,’’ ‘* The Spirit of the East,’’ etc. 2 vols. These 


volumes contain a vast amount of instructive and en- 


tertaining matter, in relation to the institutions and the 


habits of the people of Spain and Morocco. The philo- 


sopher an e Christian will find much to admire in 
the ennd ind unprejudiced views of this author 

THE HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL 

OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Edward Gibbon, 

Esq. With notes by the Rev. H. H. Milman. We 

first volume of Harpers’ edition of 

rk. It 


have receive 
this standard w will be comprised in six vol- 
umes, containing a complete index of the whole work 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF RO- 
BERT SOUTHEY. Part 3 

STANDISH AND THE PURITANS. A Tale of the 
Revoluti 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
1 and 2 
ed uniform with Hume’s History 

HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. We 


received the sixth volume of this cheap edition. It is 


n 
By Macaulay. Vols. 
A very neat, small, and cheap edition, print- 


have 


impossible that it can be printed and bound for the price 





at which itis sold. It is now within the reach of the 


po rest 
PRIDE AND RESOLUTION 
Discipline of Léf No 
Select Novel 
GIBBON’S ROME. Vol.1 
LATTER DAY PAMPHLETS 
Stump Orator.”’ 
HISTORY OF PENDENNIS. No.5 
rHEY’S COMMONPLACE BOOK 
fourth 


A New Scries of the 


144 of Harpers’ Library of 


Edited by Milman. 


No. 5 ‘* The 


SOI We have 


received tke third and parts of this valuable 


work 
HARPERS’ MAGAZINE 
REGINALD HASTINGS 
Select Library 
HINTS TOWARDS REFORM, in Lectures, 
dresses, 


is a book of 


No. 1. 
No. 143 of ‘ Harpers’ 
Ad- 
This 


truisms, drawn from the actual condition 


and other Writings. By Horace Greeley 


of general society, evincing, in a high degree, the be- 
nevolent aspirations of the author, but presenting, as 
The 


that the age 


we apprehend, no practical measures of reform 


! 


author appears to have assured himself, * 


which has given us railroads and locomotives. steam- 


presses and electric telegraphs, will not pass away 


without having effected or witnessed a vast change for 
]2* 


onditi 


the better, alike in the moral and physical n of 


mankind.’? It would be well, indeed, could these evi- 


dences of modern progress be de pended upon as agents 
in the future development of the moral and physical 


condition of mankind. But, in our opinion, it is not 


the speed of locomotives, it is not the electric trans- 


mission of commercia! or political intelligence, nor the 


quantity of crude and disjointed ideas jumbled together 


in a manner to tickle the fancy, and in conformity with 


before a lyceum, and 
the 


t will either 


a hurried invitation to lecture 


afterwards forced upon the public by power of 





stearm-presses—it is not any of these tha 


sical condi- 


ameliorate or elevate the moral or the pl 
tion of the human race The present, it is true, is the 
age of reforms and reformers, as well as of loc: 


: but, 


ynotives, 


telegraplis, and steam-presses unfortunately, the 


materials which most of the reformers prepare for the 


locomotives, the telegraphs, and the steam-presses, 


partake too much of those things which are merely 


so evidently intended 
alime 


labors and philanthropic efforts pass off with the 


popular and visionary, and are 
I 





for the glorification of themselves, that st all their 
suft- 


plus steam of the engines that prod 


uce them, leaving 
little or no impression on the public mind 

From J. W. Moore, 193 Chestnut Street, Philadel. 
phia :— 

THE FAITHFUL STEWARD; OR, SYSTEMA- 
TIC BENEVOLENCE. By Rey. 8. D. Clark 

MONTAINE; THE ENDLESS STUDY, AND 
OTHER MISCELLANIES. B Alexander Vinet. 
Translated, with an intro 


Turnbull. The 


the pen of one who was * perfectly at home 





varied contents of this volume, from 


in the re- 


Ll prove a valuable acquisi- 


gions of pure thought,”’ wi 
tion to the library of every sincere and practical Christ- 


the 


ian. The author was one of most exemplary and 
gifted supporters of the reformed churches of Switzer- 
land, and labored with great ability to effect a complete 
separation of the Charch from the State 

From Strincer & TownsEnD, New York, by G. B, 
ZiEBER, Philadelphia :— 

THE WAR OF WOMEN; OR, RIVALRY 


LOVE. One of Dumas’ spirit-stirring n 


IN 
veis 


From Greorce 8S. App.ieton, corner of Chestnut and 


Seventh Street, Philadelphia 


Tale 


NORMAN LESLIE { By the author of 
** The Curate of Linwood,”’ &e By the way, the title 
of the present work is the same as Theodore S. Fay’s 


From A. Hart (late Carey & Hart), Philadelphia :— 
POEMS By We 


copy of this elegant work, the exterior of which is in 


tichard Coe have rece 


and the 





keeping with the typography purity of thon 


We anticipate 


wide-spre 


and sentiment which adorn 


its pages 
for our friend and ‘* contributor’ a 


full 


ad circu- 


lation, and a remuneration for his efforts, made 


amidst the labors of his mercantile pursuits, to adda 
to the literature of our country 
ACCABEE. A Tale of 
By William 


‘The Yemnssee,”’ 


beautiful wreath 
THE CASSIQUE OF 
River With 


Simms, author of 


Ashley 


other pieces Gilmore 


** Richard Har- 


dis,’ ete. Asa poet, Mr. Simms has long been known 
to the readers of the ‘* Book,’? who have had varioug 
opportunities of forming a just appreciation of his 
talents and genius. To many of them, a collection of 


his pvetical writings will, no doubt, be peculiarly ac- 
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ceptable, especially when precoded by a poem of so 
much spirit and deep interest as that of the ‘‘ Cassique 
of Aecabee.”’ 

From Baxer & Scripner, New York, through A. 
Hart, Philadelphia :-— 

THE WOMEN OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION. By Elizabeth F. Ellet. We are in receipt of 
the third and last volume of this national work. Mrs. 
Ellet has displayed much research, and expended a 
great deal of time and labor to accumulate the facts 
They will oceupy a high 


” 


in these volumes. 
position among the ‘‘ Records of Woman 

LECTURES ON ART, AND POEMS, By Wash- 
ington Allston. Edited by Richard Henry Dana, Jr. 
The announcement of the title of this elegant volume 
The arti- 


cles composing the book are so well known by reputa- 


embodied 


should be sufficient to sell a large edition. 


tion, and their publication has been so eagerly looked 
for, that anything like encomium would be superfluous. 
The publishers have got it up in a style worthy of its 
contents. 

From Henry C. Barrp (successor to E. L. Carey), 
Philadelphia :— 

THE DYER AND COLOR-MAKER’S COMPA- 
NION: containing upwards of two hundred receipts 
for making colors, on the most approved principles, for 
all the various styles and fabrics now in existence; 
together with the scouring process, and plain directions 
This 


is the title of a practical little work, and we think it 


for preparing, washing off, and finishing goods 


sufficiently comprehensive to arrest the attention of 
our readers who are disposed to amuse themselves with 
changing or renovating the col 

THE PAINTER, GILDER, AND VARNISHER’S 
COMPANION 


relating to 


ors of wardrobes 


Containing rules and regulations in 


the arts of painting, gilding, 


everything 


varnishing, and glass-staining; numerous useful and 
valuable receipts; tests for the detection of adultera- 
tions in oils, colors, &c.; anda statement of the diseases 
and accidents to which painters, gilders, and varnishers 
are peculiarly liable, with the simplest and best me- 
theds of prevention and remedy. This is the compre- 
hensive title of another neat and practical little volume 
Baird Although the work 


best authorities, with a 


presented tous by Henry C 
has been arranged from the 
view to practical purposes, it will be found to contain 
many hints and admonitions serviceable to those who 
ispire to the distinction of amateur artists 

From Stavety & McCatta, Pear Street, Philadel- 
phia:— 

THE MENTOR, A MAGAZINE 
Rev. H. Hastings Weld, 
ber of a monthly publication, 


FOR YOUTH. 
editor. This is the first num- 
intended especially for 

Its con- 
are of the 


he instruction of youth of all denominations 
tents, as will be those of all future numbers, 
highest order of merit, moral and literary, and the em- 
bellishments are such as will comport with the pure 
character of the work. Of these, the number for July 
contains nine, one of which is a steel plate—* How are 
you ?’’—in illustrating which the editor has made a 
very happy introduction to his readers 

From Lippincott, Gramsno & Co., Philadelphia :— 

EL PUCHERO; OR, A MIXED DISH FROM 
MEXICO. By Richard M’Sherry, M.D., U.S.N. An 
admirably written book on the late Mexican war. It 


; 
2 


AND LADY'S BOOK 





is not only well written, giving the reader confidence 
in the relations of the author, but it is handsomely 
illustrated, and is worthy the perusal of all readers. 

GRAMMAR OF ARITHMETIC. By Charles Da- 
vies, LL.D. A book that should bein the hands of 
every teacher, as well as every arithmetical student 
Mr. Davies has done himself justice in this volume. 

From Lea & BLancnarpd, Philadelphia :— 

SIX MONTHS IN THE GOLD MINES. By E. 
Gould Buffum. Froma hasty perusal of this entertain- 
ing book, we think it contains a great deal more truth 
than many other works upon the same subject lately 
published. 

TRAVELS IN SIBERIA: 
Northwards, down the Obi, to the Polar Circle, 
Southward to the Chinese Frontier. By Adolph Ermen. 
These volumes will prove a valuable acquisi- 


including Excursions 
and 


2 vols. 
tion to the student in geography, as well as to the phi- 
losopher and traveler. The author has been compared 
with Humboldt; and, in 1844, one of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society’s medals was conferred on him, in 
consideration of his great merit as an explorer. 


WEBSTER’S AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. The reader will ob- 


serve, on referring to an advertisement on the cover of 
this number of the Lady’s Book, that a new and splen- 
did 
course of publication by G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, 
Mass. 


quarto volumes, in the year 1828. 


edition of Webster’s Dictionary is now in the 
This great work was first published in two 
Twelve years after- 
wards, in 1840, a second edition was published by the 
author, in two royal octavo volumes. In 1848, a third 
edition was published by Chauncey Goodrich, Profes- 
sor in Yale College, by whom the work was revised 
and enlarged. A fourth edition is now offered to the 
public, which has undergone another revision, and been 
still further enlarged and improved. In reference to 
the merits of the work, it might be sufficient to say 
that it has been made the standard of the English lan- 
guage in the departments of the government of the 
United States, in all the principal colleges and literary 
institutions of the country, and that it has been adopted 
by scholars and writers of every class and profession. 
But, besides its merits, which are, indeed, its greatest 
excellence, it is deserving of the consideration and the 
patronage of the American public, from the fact that it 
is an American dictionary of the English language, and 
from the additional fact that those who, a few years 
since, asked, in derision of our literature, ‘‘ Who reads 
an American book ?’’ have been forced to admit that 
this work is the most complete and comprehensive ex- 
position of the language that has ever been published. 
We hope, therefore, that the publishers will receive the 
patronage which an undertaking so laborious and ex- 


pensive is justly entitled to. 





NEW MUSIC. 


WE are infinitely indebted to Professor Charles 


Grobe, of Wilmington, for a large square bundle, re- 
ceived through our mutual friend Fitzgerald, of the 


‘* City Item.’ On opening it, we were agreeably sur- 


prised to find a collection of the Professor's choicest 


musical gems. He will please accept our sincere 


thanks. It is only necessary for us to announce the 


titles, and to assure our friends that 


every piece is 


worthy of the author and of their attention. Professor 














TO 


HEN 


Grobe never writes badly, but always well, and very 
often his productions are unequaled. We consider him 
the most successful and most promising composer we 
now have amongst us. The following are the titles of 
the new pieces :— 


E Pluribus Unum, with brilliant variations. A 
favorite theme. 
Ben Bolt. By Kneas. Variations on the air. 


The Merry Sleigh- Ride Gallopade. (This is a charm- 
ing production by Julius E. Muller, and dedicated to 
Professor Grobe.) 

La Solitude. Brilliant variations on the ‘“‘ Serenade 
March” of our friend Buckhoven. 

Les Troubadours. Variations on the favorite Polka, 
** Les Clochettes,’’ of Labitzki. 

La Reine du Bal. A brilliant waltz from an air in 
« Le Prophéte.”’ 

Betty Polka. 
Admirably done. 

Valse Favorite de 
variations. 

Brilliant Variations on Max Maretzek’s celebrated 
Rondo Finale in Linda di Chamounir. 

Oh, Lemuel! With variations. A favorite melody, 
arranged with much taste and skill. 


Variations on Luschow’s theme. 


Lucia di Lammermoor. With 





A VISIT TO HENKSLS’ WAREROOMS 
(IN CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE FIFTR). 


Few things are better calculated to give pleasure to 
the patriot than those evidences of advancement, which 
are witnessed here and there in our country, in those 
arts that unite physical comfort with intellectual plea- 
sure. 

Upholstery and cabinet-making, than which there are 
few pursuits for the use of man so constantly put into 
requisition, merit, we think, a high regard, as they call 
into action many of the most ingenious faculties of him 
who engages in them practically. In the first place, 
his knowledge of the varieties, structure, and proper- 
ties of wood should be exact. The nature of timber, 
which is one of the most important parts of the art, he 
should thoroughly understand. Thereare various kinds 
of contraction in wood whilst drying, says one writer, 
which causes it to become curved in the directions of 
its length and breadth. It is well known that wood 
contracts less in proportion in diameter than it does in 
circumference. It was shown by Mr. Knight, in Eng- 
land, that, in consequence of this irregular contraction, 
may be cut from a tree that can scarcely be 
made, by any means, to retain the same form when sub- 
jected to various degrees of heat and moisture. But, 
by a proper attention to the angle formed by the septa 


a board 


with the surface of the boards, a contraction in drying 
of fourteen per cent. has been reduced to only three and 
a half per cent. of width, and this, by proper care and 
knowledge, under very severe tests. 

Results of this nature, shown by philosophical ex- 
periments, are not only interesting, but of great value 
in the construction of furniture likely to be exposed to 
varieties of climate and atmosphere. This thorough 
knowledge of the properties of wood must render the 
furniture of him who acts upon it far superior to that 
of all others. 

So much for the principal material—that on which, 
both for elegance and durability, all the rest depend; 
and knowledge must not stop, but only begin here. A 


knowledge of the qualities of all the other materials 
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ELS’ WARERC 


employed is only next in importance. Then comes the 
necessity of perspective and drawing, and the study of 
the different kinds of architecture, in order to be ac- 
quainted with their peculiarities, so as to impress on 
each article the same character as the apartment it is 
to furnish. From this it will be evident that there is 
in this art ample scope for refined taste and vigorous 
judgment. The management of lines and angles, the 
disposition of mouldings, the proper subordination of 
parts toa whole, the justness of general proportion in 
each part of every design, with the possession of supe- 
rior inventive faculties for the contrivance of patterns 
which shall be novel and fresh; all this may give some 
idea of the abilities requisite even for ordinary and 
quite simple styles of construction. But, in rising 
higher, to a style more florid and ornate, where the 
carver is to decorate and embellish, it will be readily 
seen that the presiding mind, the master-spirit of such 
an establishment should be qualified not only by good 
native parts, but by a natural bias, for this particular 
art, by not the love of mere gain alone, but by an 
enthusiasm which leads to the consumption of the mid- 
night oil, and to an ambition for pre-eminence, that 
admirable guarantee for honesty and all excellence, 
which justifies the remark, that those who seek, in any 
line of human exertion, the services of others for their 
comfort or convenience, are extremely anwise to hunt 
after second or third-rate ability ; it isa dubious econo- 
my in the first place, and an injustice to toiling merit 
in the next, besides the disastrous evil of encouraging 
imbecility, to the final discouragement and ruin of the 
worthy and truly estimable, who, in their successes, 
when properly supported by a discerning public, not 
only do better for the employer, but, at the same time, 
reflect a lustre over the community in which they 
thrive. But,.to return, that we may more fully appre- 
ciate and demonstrate the attainments of our friend 
Henkels, in al! the qualities hinted at above, let us visit 
his great establishment in Chestnut Street, take a view 
of his system of furnaces for seasoning his materials, 
his manner of stowing and piling his boards and timber, 
and the disposition of his stock in his various work- 
shops. 

We shall, in the mean time, pass hundreds of respect- 
able and temperate artisans, fashioning sumptuous and 
splendid articles, from their rudest commencement up 
to the most elaborate decoration and finish. At length 
we arrive at the saloons, where is displayed the per- 
fected furniture in all its variety of graceful forms, 
beauty of execution, and delicecy of finish. If we stop 
a moment to examine details, we will be especially 
struck with the taste visible in the decorative depart- 
ment, with the varied, in fact ever changing, curves of 
artistic carving of some beautiful wreath, with the 
boldness, depth, and sharpness of a bouquet or cluster ; 
in another, with the hanging foliage, budding flowers, 
and waving scrolls, many of which are triumphs of the 
chisel. 

Yet, ascending again from the minutie of detail to 
the embrace of the whole of this extended and elegant 
establishment, we shall be ready to exclaim, in the 
words of another occasion, ‘‘ If you seek the monument 
of our friend Henkels, look around you.’’? There are 
some who build their reputations, and live to enjoy 
them; this, we opine, will be his case. So much are 
we impressed with this that, while viewing the evi- 
dences of enterprise everywhere visible in this noble 
establishment, in connection with the individual claims 
of its director, the query rises in our minds, is it not 
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destined to take the lead of business in this department 
throughout the United States? 


MASSER’S SELF-ACTING PATENT ICE-CREAM 
FREEZER AND BEATER. 


We do not think we can do our lady readers a greater 
service than introducing to their notice a recent valu- 
able invention, in the shape of an ‘‘ ice-cream freezer 


and beater Ice-cream has now become one of the 


necessary luxuries of life A party, or a social enter- 


tainment, could hardly be thought of without this in- 


th 


dispensable requisition. Other delicacies might be 
omitted, by substituting other articles in their stead, 
but 


would 


ice-cream. It 


' . 
bread, 


nothing can supply the place of 


be like a breakfast without or a dinner 
And if there 


the 


without a roast is any one article, above 


all others, that the lady of house would desire to 


have well made, it is her ice-cream, as there is no arti- 


cle on the refreshment table that is more certain to un- 


dergo the ordeal of criticism. How important there- 
fore is it to have it as it should be and can be, smooth, 


Yet 


ous, and uncertain is it toace 


how labori- 


with the old 


light, and well made how difficult, 


mmplish this 


method of freezing To obviate these difficulties, and 


to enable every lady to freeze her own cream with a 
degree of certainty and perfection equal to that of the 
most experienced confectioner, has been the object of 





inventor il the Sun- 


Ameri 


beantiful villages in the val 


the 


B. Masser, Esq., editor of 


bury who resides at Sunbury, one of the 





Susquehanna, 


who felt the necessity of just such a machine, especial- 


who are oblige > manutacture 


How 


is no longer a matter of speculation. The f 


fami 





ly for privat 


l he has succeeded 





themselves 





lowing 


the machine and process.of freezing is 


of itself a sufficient evice 


description of 


nee of rity and sci- 
entific construction 
The 


ease or box, perfectly tight, standing 


freezer, when closed up, is an oblong wooden 


on its end, witha 
means of 


crank at its side, which turns the cylinder by 


bevel gearing. The process of freezing is as follows :— 
The moment the cream comes in contact with the 
eviinder, a slight skim or sheet of cream is frozen al- 


most as quick as thought This is cut off as rapidly as 


it is formed, by means of a sharp-edged wooden blade 


or knife pressed against the sides of the cylinder, by 


in tubes, pr 


the hollow 





epiral springs 


shaft in the centre of the freezer the side of the 


shaft opposite, are a number of horizontal cutters or 


beaters, in an angular position, through which the 


cream passes when all is frozen The cylinder alone 


is made to revolve, and the is cut off in 


its finest state of crystallization, and gathers in the cen- 


tre around the shaft, constantly exposing a clean sur- 
face, which is again covered by the unfrozen cream 
following ina circuit behind the blade. In this way, 


the of unfrozen cream may be seen growing 


less and less, until the whole is con 


current 
gealed intoa frozen 
ll remain some minutes, until 
} 


mass. In this state, it w 





it assumes the proper c nsistency to pass throagh the 


In making good ice cream, it is all essential 


that it should be light and well beaten, and it may not 


beaters 
be generally known that this can only be well done at 


a certain stage of its consistency ; if beaten when it is 


too thin it will not rise, and when too thick it will not 
readily become smooth or ! t Hence the superiority 
of this invention, which may be properly styled ‘ sclf- 


‘as it supplies the place of erring 


Ba) 


AND OOK. 


for the moment the cream assumes a certain consist- 
ency, it is drawn, by its own adhesion, to the sides of 
the cylinder, through the beaters, when, in five mi- 
nutes’ time, four quarts of good cream may be beaten 


up, or raised to seven of ice-cream. One of the best 


confectioners in the city, a few days since, on a trial 


of one of the freezers of large size, made seventeen 


quarts of excellent cream in seventeen minutes. 
Another important feature is, that the cylinder is en- 
tirely detached from the machinery, and as many differ- 
ent cylinders can be used as may be wanted for the 
different kinds of ice-cream, by taking out one and sub- 


stituting another. They are made of varivus sizes, 


from four to forty quarts. For freezers of a large size, 


for confectioners, hotels, &c., a fly wheel is used with 


great effect. 
The whole process is plain and simple, and uniform 


in its results, and can be accomplished in twenty or 


twenty-five minutes. It requires no looking after, and, 


with an eight quart freezer, the labor can be performed 


by a child of twelve years, by simply turning a crank, 


whilst the cream produced cannot be excelled any- 


where, and not often equaled by the old process, with 


all its time and labor 


Directions for preparing the cream and for using the 


freezer, will be attached to each machine 


> manufactured and sold by Provuty 


4 Market Street, Philadelphia, and 


These freezers: 
& Barett, No 


rized agents in the United States 





their aut 


Tne Fiorence Hore is now open for the reception 





of visitors. Captain Charles H. Miller is the proprie- 

tor. Captain M. won for himself a glorious reputation 

while keeping the Bonaparte House at Bordentown. 
n is a splendid one. 

As we predicted, our July number far surpassed all 


others for the same month. In the present number, we 
The Christian Mother’’ 


e and Buttre’s best efforts: 


give an abundant variety. ‘ 


is one of Rie and the Gemo- 


graph of ‘*‘ The Loves of the Angels’’ is, we think, the 


best specimen we have yet given of this very beautiful 
style of engraving. Upon the subject of fashion plates, 
we still claim pre-eminence. It is an embellishment 


that we bestow much time and attention upon, and our 


subscribers well know that they get, by at least one 


tvance, earlier Parisian fashions (American- 


month’s ae 


ized) than can be procured in any other magazine. Our 


arrangements are such that they cannot be interfered 
with; and, by a great outlay of money, we are enabled 


to get the earliest, or proof copies, before 


all the fashions that are published there. 


publication 
in Paris, of 

VHAT Is IN STORE FOR THE SunsCRIBERS TO 
"We have n d 
I plates, most of them from original designs: 
The Creed, in 


containing 


‘* Go- 


yw finished, and in hand, the follow- 





ing beautif 
Search the Se 
The The 
Four Eras of Life, in four tableaux; The Creation. in 
The Miracles of Christ, in four ta- 
e Parables of Christ, in five tableaux; ‘‘ We 
Praise Thee, O God,”’ “We 
Thee to Hear us, O Lord,’’ containing four 
1 Lord, Deliver us,’’ containing 
Woman of 
Christ Healing the 
Hlow Beautiful ¢ 
Apostles. 
Raphael; John Procl: 


five tableaux; 


riptures ; 


Lord’s Prayer, eight figures: 





seven ti ‘AUX ; 


bleaux; T! 


containing three figures; 
Jeseech 

three 
Christ 
Christ 


ernacles, 


fienres; ‘* Goo 
Christ and the Samaria ; 


Jerusalen 


ficures ; 
Entering 
on the Mount 

O Lord!" The 


the cartoons of 


Sick: 





nux, trom 


in table 


Acts of the 


Liming the Mes- 














DESCRIPTION OF TI 


te 


PRL DLO 


siah; The Separation of the Apostles; ‘‘ We Praise 
Thee, O God, from whence all Blessings flow ;’’? The 
First Tribute; ‘‘ Lord, have Mercy upon us;’’ *‘ Suffer 
Little Children to Come unto Me ;’’ The Four Seasons ; 
The First Lesson in Charity; Backwoods Worship; 
Constancy, in tableaux; Courting, in tableaux; May 
and December ; Midsummer’s Night Dream ; Plymouth 
Rock, in tableaux; The North, the South, the East, 
the West, in tableaux; Dress the Wearer and Dress 
the Maker; Portrait of Mrs. Hale; Sour Grapes; The 
Guardian Angel; The Schoolmaster in Love; The 
Water Lily; My Eye and Betty Martin; My Own 
Fireside; The Little Family; and a host of others, 
among which will be found some of the most beautiful 
The publisher of 





colored engravings ever published. 
the Lady’s Book has no less a sum than $26,000 at this 
present moment invested in engravings. More than 
two-thirds of the above are from original designs by 
Croome, Rothermel, Dallas, Tucker, and Pease. 
Cozzens’ famous West Point Hotel is now open for 
This is certainly one of the most beautiful 
places in America to pass the summer months. The 
beautiful Hudson, the fine walks, the accomplished 
landlord, and, for the young folks, the no less agreeable 
and polite cadets, with their admirable drills and splen- 
did camp-ground, from which ean be had the best view 
of the Hudson, render it a magnificent place of resort. 


visitors. 





Mr. Bennett, No. 112 Chestnut Street, has sent us 
some of *‘ Babbett’s Cytherean Cream,’’ expressly for 
It is a delightful article, and is 
Roussel! must keep 


the use of ladies. 
warmly commended by the press. 
a good look-out, or his neighbor will cast him in the 
shade. 





Tue following is very complimentary. But, dear 
Mr. Editor, why do you not induce the ladies to get up 
a club, now that the prices are low? It will benefit 
yourself, them, and the post-office department. We had 
almost forgotten to add ourselves. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox.—This number of the book of 
literature abounds with everything fascinating. The 
embellishments reflect credit upon the artists, and the 
matter, of course, has received Godey’s approval, and 
cannot fail pleasing his thousands of lady readers. We 
cannot keep one of these books in the office, for the 
ladies (God bless ’em!) love to read it, and we ’re 
always happy in contributing to the happiness and 
pleasure of such creatures of loveliness 





We copy the following from the correspondence of 
the North American. It relates to the artist that we 
sent from this city to London :— 

‘“T recently visited the studio of W. E. Tucker, who 
Mr. Tucker is an artist of 
I had the pleasure 


is a native of Philadelphia. 
whom America may well be proud. 
of examining several specimens of highly-finished steel 
engravings, which are the productions of Tucker’s 
burin. And these truly beautiful specimens of art must 
be greatly admired in the United States, and place the 
periodical in which they are to appear in a high 
position.’? 





Or the December number of the Lady’s Book for 
1849, we published 40,000 copies, and have not a single 
number left. Our regular list is now over 60,000 copies, 
an increase, in five months, equal almost to the circu- 
lation of another magazine. 


There is, probably, no 
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instance on record of the like—over 20,000 copies in 
five months. 





ARTHUR’s Home Gazetre.—By referring to an ad- 
vertisement on the cover of the Lady’s Book, it will be 
seen that a New Weekly Paper, with the above title, 
will be commenced in this city on the first of Septem- 
ber next, to be under the entire editorial control of T 
S. Arthur, and in which all, or nearly all, of the stories 
and nouvellettes that he writes in future will be con- 
tained. We call the especial attention of our readers 
to this announcement as one of unusual interest; and, 
as we happen to know that every arrangement is com- 
plete for carrying out the enterprise to the very letter 
of the prospectus, we give this our endorsement to the 
public, that they may send on their subscriptions at 
once, without fear of disappointment. As for the paper 
itself, we know that it is to be one of unusual attrac- 
tions. But who will doubt this when the name of the 
subscriber of the 
‘* ARTHUR'S 


editor is mentioned? To 
Lady’s Book we would say, order a copy of 


It is a paper you will not well be 


every 


Home GazertTe.”’ 
able to do without. 
speak understandingly. 


Thus much in advance, and we 


Mrs. E.F.E tet is preparing ‘‘ A Domestic History 
of the American Revolution,’’ in one volume, for the 
use of schools. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE FOR AUGUST 


Home Costrvmes.—After an infinite series of ball and 
promenade dresses, which the taste of the gay seasons 


demand, we present to our readers some home costumes, 
in which style and real utility have been alike con- 
sulted. 


Fig. 1st.—Home-dress for a young lady. A dove- 
colored Mantua silk, with a plain, full skirt, and a cor- 
sage imitated from those worn by European peasants, 
but modified for the style and material. It is orna- 
mented by puffings pf silk, a la chemisette, between 
two rows extending lengthwise from the shoulder to 
the point of the bodice. The sleeves are very short, 
headed by a puffing to correspond with the waist. The 
apron ef green silk is full and long, the pockets and 
hem ornamented in the same style. A full chemisette 
of plain lace, and a narrow band of velvet about the 
throat, complete the dress. 

Fig. 2d.—A robe of white cambric, the sleeves and 
hem richly trimmed, and a wrapper of garnet-colored 
silk, or cashmere. The trimming consists of narrow 
bands of dark velvet, dispersed at a little distance from 
each other. A plain, quilled ruff about the throat 
We commend the breakfast cap as being one of the 
prettiest of the season. 


SECOND FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1st.—Walking-dress of green brocaded silk, a 
full, plain skirt, simply ornamented by double knots of 
ribbon from the hem to the bodice. Care should be 
taken to have the ribbon match exactly in hue. Man- 
tilla of black silk, trimmed by a deep flounce of point 
d’appique, headed by a light puffing of lace. Leghorn 
hat, the brim ornamented by two rows of ribbon in 
square plaits. Straw-colored flowers and strings. 

Fig. 2d.—Dress of satin-striped silk, the stripes being 
darker than the ground of the dress. Tight corsage, 


with lace put on in an entirely new style, being a suc- 
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cession of smal! folds or flounces, falling one above the 
of 


the dress, being narrower at the point of the bodice. 


other, and continued from the shoulder to the hem 
Sleeves demi-long, ornamented in the same way, with 
It will be 


is the prevailing shape for sleeves 


full muslin undersleeves noticed that this 


Casing bonnet of 
rose-colored silk, with bouquet of pink geraniums and 


foliage. 


CHIT-CHAT UPON PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS 


There is not much to observe in our principal prome- 
th 


nades, most of ee who are ‘in the style’’ being 


absent fri 
Newport and 


m the city. The expected fancy balls at 


Saratoga is the theme of conversation on 


board steamboats and in railway cars, and our belles 
are hunting through print-shops and private portfolios 
to select becoming tumes Any given quantity of 





flower girls, shepherdesses, and peasants in laced bo- 


dices will, of course, be seen Among the prettiest 


costumes that 





come under our notice, we have 


remarked a national dress, the robe of wl 


sk satin, 


ite 


dam a searlet bodice bound with gold 


lace, an wing sleeves, leaving the arms bare. The 


small crimson cap, with den tassel and band, is 


its g¢ 

















peculiarly becoming to many faces, and the pearl orna- 
ments, ear-rings, necklace, ete., admit of much taste in 
the selection The Spanish nationai dress is also be- 
coming to brunettes. The hair drawn back from the 
face, and dressed in three wide, high puffs, a richly 
carved comb, and long veil of Brussels lace, which 
assumes at once the purpose of a veil and scarf. The 
dress of black silk, with a deep Brussels lace flounce 
about the waist, a short skirt, and black slippers with 
crimson rosettes. The veil may be looped back by a 
pearl pin, or a crimson japonica. The fan, which is 
an indispensable accompaniment, may be made very 


effective, if the part is well carried out 


Two costumes, ‘* Ni ’ and ** Morning,’’ have been 





beautifully arranged to suit beauties of opposite styles, 
and should accompany each other. Night is, of course, 
a brunette, and the dress, a plain‘ robe of some light, 
black material, is without ornament A black tulle 


veil, made to envelop, and at the same time, reveal the 


whole figure, falls from the hair, and is covered with 


silver stars. This is looped back from the forehead by 


a silver crescent, and gives a remarkable grace and 


delicacy to the wearer 
** Morning,’’ in a robe of pale blue tissue, should be 
The veil, 


the 


figure is lighted up by a diamond tiara, ulso crescent- 


a blonde to carry out the costume properly 


of blue tulle, hasalso its silver stars; but whole 


shaped, which confines its folds. ‘This is decidedly the 


most beautiful costume of the season 


Care should be taken, in the selections, to have the 


dress correspond with the general style of the person 


who intends to wear it, and not merely decided upon 


because it is in itself picturesque or graecful. A simple 


} 


caress, arr anged from a common wardrobe, is often more 
effective than the most costly robe, chosen without re- 
ference to the style or character of the wearer. A 
playful, or serio-comic character would be entirely 


mt if represented by a dull or reserved And, 


save 


person 

indeed, very few can appear to proper advantage, 
those who have a natural talent for acting. The two 
extremes, of leaving the part selected quite alone, and 


overdoing it, are the most common. Waiting-maids are 


t ve 
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too pert and coquettish, nuns are lighted up with ali the 
vivacity of a boarding-school miss, and shepherdesses 
are often more sheepish than their flock 

No lady should assume a part which will require or 
admit of undue familiarity with those about her, or 
that displays her figure more than an ordinary dress 


would do. Indeed, public fancy balls often lead to so 
many unpleasant things, that a lady cannot be too 
guarded in her dress and manner. For ourselves, ex- 


cept among a private circle of intimate friends, we do 


not think such assemblies at all advisable. There al- 
ways will be more or less of undue license, in the inter- 
course of those who meet on the equivocal grounds of 
a general introduction, favored by the circumstances of 
dress and ludicrous association. That of the last season 
at Newport was remarked as the commencement of 


many a scandal that has since occupied the fashionable 


world; and so long as mothers will leave their chil- 
dren in the nursery, and appear in drapery that an 


opera dancer would blush to wear, the invasion of do- 


mestic peace should not cause surprise. But envugh 


of public life for the present. 
By far the larger part of our community have retired 
, 


pleasant farm and country houses in th 


ot the 


to the e neigh- 


borhood city, where the children may make 


acquaintance with 


‘* The ducks that swim on the pond, 
And will not listen to Mrs. Bond,’’ 


with the poultry yard in general, and learn for them- 


selves that butter is made from milk, and that cows eat 
clover. It would be folly to dress the little things 
in uncomfortably tight or fine dresses. 7 limbs 
should be allowed free play, and the ma of the 





dress should be coarse enough to allow of a little dirt, 


and a little washing, if necessary. Plain linens, buff or 
brown, are excellent for boys, and a large, loose sacque 
should take the place of a jacket. Levy chintzes, ging- 
hams, and nankeens, for the girls, will be found quite 
thousand times more serviceable, than 


as neat, and a 


bareges, lawns, or tissues. If they must be dressed 


like dolls in the winter, let them be natural, childlike 
children during the seclusion of the summer months 

3, We notice that aprons are still worn asa 
That in the steel plate of 


the 


morning costume the present 


number is one of he robe 





prettiest patterns. 


! 


uprons, nearly meeting behind, are still worn, because 
both convenient and graceful. A black silk apron 
is never out of place at home, and is a ladylike 
accompaniment of a breakfast-cap. We have seen 
some in three breadths, united only at the hem and 
band, the rest of the space fastened by knots of ribbon 
Small, round pockets give a pretty air to any apron 
The material may be silk of any hue, cross-barred 
India, or spotted muslin. Even a gingham apron may 
be made becoming; and the fashion is so serviceable, 


that we hope it will not soon be suffered to fall into 


disuse 
Gaiters without leather tops have made their appear- 


ance, but are not generally adopted. They have an 
unfinished, clumsy air, as a fait friend describes them, 


‘like a finger without a nail.”’ 

In our next number, we shall probably give a chit- 
chat upon the new bridal costumes, as September com- 
mences the fashi« nae wed ling season. Some of the 


new styles are extremely tasteful F AsHION. 
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